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He Surprised the Indians. 


Two Englishmen were hunting many years ago 


in Canada, having two Indians for guides and | 


helpers. One of the Englishmen, Sir Daniel 
Lysons, in a recent volume of reminiscences, tells 
a good story of the manner in which he caused 
the Indians to confess themselves beaten. In 
fact, he did that on more than one occasion ; but 
one instance will suffice. Ile had killed a big 
moose the day before, and the Indians had buried 
it in the snow. ‘The white man wanted them to 
carry the head into camp as a trophy, but they 
declined. It was too broad to go on the toboggan, 
and too heavy for them to carry. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I said to 
the Indians, “Go on and make the camp, and 
then meet me at the lake. I’m going out after 
my moose-head.’’ 

They stared with astonishment. The possi- 
bility of a white man’s finding his way through 
the bush, across the trackless snow, had never 
occurred to them. However, off I went. I felt 
confident I could find my way, but as to whether 
I could even lift the great head I felt very 
doubtful. 

The way proved to be longer than I expected, 
but at last I found the spot, and with my snow- 
shoe dug out the head. Then I took a toboggan 
thong, which was plaited broad and flat in the 
centre, and tied the two ends firmly round the 
horns, leaving the middle part just loose enough 
to go over my head. But, alas! I could not lift 
the heavy thing off the ground. 

After much consideration I set to work to roll 
and wriggle the head up on to the highest part of 
the snow; it was on the side of a small hill. I 
placed it with the horns toward me, with the 
thong hanging down between them. Then I cut 
away the snow in front of it in a manner as 
nearly perpendicular as possible. 

This done, I backed in, turning the tails of my 
snow-shoes a little outward in order to get far 
enongh back, and got the thong over my head, 
the horns resting on my shoulders. After a few 
efforts I managed to straighten up, but I staggered 
under the weight and began to despair. 

I stood for a short time, and then thought I 
got more used to the weight and tried to move. 
At last I got fairly straight on my snow-shoes 
and took one short step, very near falling. After 
a rest I tried another. 

I had to go round the hole I had made, and 
then up a little rising ground. Step by step I 
accomplished this, but it was very slow work. 
At the top I would have given worlds to put my 
load down and take a rest; but I felt that if I did 
so I should never get it up again, and so on I 
went. 

The ground began to slope a little downward, 
and I got more and more accustomed to my 
burden, and at last got down to the head of the 
lake, and found that I was ahead of the Indians. 
I deposited the moose-head carefully on a fallen 
tree, which was of just the right height, then 
went down and made a hole in the ice and 
lowered a fishing-line through it. 

By the time the Indians came up I was sitting 
quietly in the sun with two nice trout at my side. 
Their surprise was great at finding me before 
them. 

Indians are very silent. They said nothing, 
but I saw Michael’s quick eye discover the head. 
This produced a long, low grunt of astonishment. 
He went up and examined it, looked to see how 
I had tied the thong, had a talk about it with the 
boy, and then came up and looked at me with 
great interest and approval. Ever afterward I 
was called the white Indian chief. 
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Clever Crows. 


Crows possess a fair share of intelligence and 
are usually very cautious as to traps, but a writer 
in Golden Deys gives the following incident 
where a crow’s fondness for eggs got him into 
trouble, though, in the end, the crow was not the 
defeated party : 

One summer I placed a stuffed porcupine in a 
field, spread a little straw over it and stuck some 
hen’s eggs on the quills. A crow soon spied the 
eggs from a tree-top and flew down to getone. It 
alighted on the ground near by, and then it 
flitted up and settled down on the straw; but it 
hopped off very suddenly, looked sideways at 

‘the eggs and scratched around, as if its feet 
didn’t feel exactly natural. 

Then it tried again, got its feet pricked and 
flew back to the tree, where it sat silently until 
two more crows got fooled in the same way ; then 
it began to chuckle, as if laughing at them. 
Then the two joined it, and the three sat on the 
tree until two more victims appeared, and there 
were five crows, all squalling and talking it over. 

Next morning, however, I found that the black 
scamps had outwitted me, for they had piled up 
a lot of twigs on the quills, and on them had got 
a foothold, stuck their bills into the eggs and 
carried them away. 
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Vegetable Pulmonary|! 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CuTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. puss are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 


the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


is centrally located and ane constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 


W: g St., 4 








q° keep your 
Hens and 
Chickens healthy 
and sweng, and 
make your Pullets 
lay early, mix with 
their food every 
day a small quan- 
ti ayer 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 


-. Powder. 
Make Hens Lay 


there is nothing like it. 


It perfect of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and form eggs. 
Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, 
mix with it daily Sheridan’s Powder and so in- 
crease your profit this Fall and Winter while the 
price for eggs is very high. It prevents disease 
and is worth its weight in gold for molting hens. 

Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 
by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $s. oo. Express paid. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 




























hundred-mile road race from Lexington to 
Covington, Ky., breaking his former record 
by almost 50 minutes. The wheel stood 
} him well and the Tires came through in 
good shape without a single mishap. 

This is a great record, for the course is 
recognized as one ot the roughest roads in that 


y section of the country. His time was 6 hours 
and 7 minutes for the hundred miles. 
Chase Twres are practically non- 
puncturable yet light and resilient; 
their rough tread prevents shipping. 


If your dealer don’t sell this tire send direct to 


Chase’s 
Tough 
Tread 
Tires. 

! 

Mr. Cliff Nadand on a “Ben Hur,” fitted ® 
} with CHASE tough tread Tires, won the 4 
} L. C. CHASE & CO., 129 Washington St., Boston. » 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR FREE. 





COMPANION. 
CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPER, 


the account of death and funeral 0} Wratune 
and other valuable reading. td 25 cents. 
wanted, NI IN, 186 Washington Street, 


Revere 
Beach 
hips. 


| The Secret of our Success lies 
|] in the Quality of our Goods. 


} Revere Beach Chips are made from 
|| carefully selected potatoes and are fried in 
|| the best quality of pure lard, and all the 
|| work is done with extreme neatness and 
care. 


Revere Beach Chips 
are Clean, Fresh, Dainty, Delicious. 


All Grocers sell them by the pound. 


Send us five 2-cent stamps to pay Semple) Box HRI: and 
we will send a half-pound Sample cE. 


BOYD BROS., Lynn, Mass. 
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In 1868 — 28 years 
these Potato 
Chips were first 
offered to the public. 
Each year the sales 
have steadily increas- 
ed and ¢his year our 
business is more than 
double that of: any 
previous year. 
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Principles of Italian_ School, 

Voice Culture. } Voice Development, Interpre- 

tation, le. Teacher’s Course. Correspondence solicited. 

F. Wop ELL, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. 

WILLISTON 5 SEMINARY, Academy for Boys’ 

ha n, Mass. Prepares for any College or 

Scientific School. Full aboratories in Chem- 

istry, Physics and my training for ee 
school. Fif , ane ns a. eg 10, 1 

OSEP Sh YER, A. M., Principal. 
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Authemeron 


**Cures in a Day.”’ Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Wate 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
fn us orders for 30 pounds Tea 
king Powder‘(as per our price- 
fist). We will! ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
samme to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CU.,192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 























If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


Does your Food Digest ? 


from ___.—_ 


CONSTIPATION, 


PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


+o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 
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It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


¢ All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


3 HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. $ ° 
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who buys Ivorine Wash- 
ing Powder. 

Ivorine is a prize— the 
cake of 
Soap 
every package is a prize, 
and the longer she uses them 
the more highly she prizes 


are perfect. 
Ivorine for washing, clothes, 


dishes, 
hundred household uses. 


The Toilet Soap for the wash-stand, 
the bath room, and the nursery. 


Tue J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


SHE DRAWS 
A PRIZE 


so does every woman 


Superb Toilet 
that she finds in 


In their way both 


tinware, etc., and fora 





Makers of Williams Famous Shaving Soaps. 
Write for catalogue of choice premiums. 
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~PEDBDDDILKReKacee- 
ED’ARD. 


RS. BRUSH sat down in a 
kitchen chair, heavily. ‘“‘It 
isn’t any use, pa,” she said. 

' “TI don’t know how we're 

Zxo- going to get along with hin— 

, I don’t, for the life of me!” She 

looked tragic. ‘She weighed two 

hundred pounds, and when gloom took posses- 
sion of her it was a serious matter. 

Mr. Brush gave an uneasy chuckle. He was 
plowing for winter wheat, but he had come in 
for a drink of milk, and sat down. Out by the 
smoke-house Ed’ard sat sprawled out, eating a 
large slice of bread and butter spread with warm 
apple-sauce. 

“‘What’s the matter with him, ma?” said Mr. 
Brush. The Brushes had never had any children, 
but to each other they were pa and ma. “I’ve 
seen worse-looking children,” Mr. Bush asserted. 

“Where?” his wife demanded ; and he grinned 
feebly. 

‘“**Tother day,” he persisted, *‘] was looking at 
him, and—and seemed as though he looked real 
kind o’ pretty.” 

Mrs. Brush laughed shortly. ‘‘Pitch-dark, 
wasn’t it?” she observed. Then she fell to 
serious speech. ‘“‘It’s not his looks,” she said. 
“T don’t care anything about that; I’m not over- 
burdened with beauty myself. It’s him. Oh 
dear me,” she burst out, shaken out of her 
customary calmness. “I’m ’most afraid we made 
an awful mistake, taking him!” 

“Pshaw! Pshaw!” said Mr. Brush. Slow 
consternation sat upon him. 

“I guess we did. He’s not like us, pa; he 
isn’t one of us. I don’t know how to take him, 
nor how to talk to him, either. He’s been here 
a month, and I haven’t spoken a natural word to 
him, nor he to me. I feel as if he was standing 
off from us and looking us through and through 
with those eyes of his. I don’t know how to 
explain it, just, but I’m kind of afraid of him.” 

Mr. Brush essayed a response which did not 
come. The truth is he, too, was afraid of Ed’ard. 

“If that was all,” Mrs. Brush went on, “‘why, 
I could stand it; I hope I’ve got some principle. 
But I’ve tried to see some promising sign in him, 
and I can’t!’ 

Mr. Brush roused to action. 
bringing-up,” he said. 

“T consider it,’ his wife answered, “and it’s 
just that makes me so discouraged, pa. If we 
could only have taken him when his mother died, 
when he wasn’t more than four years old, it might 
have been different; but "Gene Huntoon got him 
and drove him around with him on his meat- 
wagon, and set him to work in his butcher-shop 
when he wasn’t much more’n a baby. And 
*Gene’s wife worked him round the house. I 
don’t know much about them, but I do know 
they aren’t any kind of folks. And he’s been 
there seven years, and mixed with rough people, 
and run wild—” 

“*Poor little fellow !” 

“Yes, poor little fellow. But it’s made him so 
that J aint equal to him, pa. He doesn’t mind 
half the time; he doesn’t know how to mind, 
actually, And I haven’t tried to make him, for 
I feel just as though, come to a hand-to-hand 
tussle,’—Mrs. Brush smiled grimly,—“it wouldn’t 
be me that would come out ahead. Seems as 
though he isn’t afraid of anything on earth. 
And there isn’t anything in him to appeal to, pa; 
doesn’t seem to be. 

“Hamilton’s a city—’tis, compared to here— 
and he’s learned all the mischief there was going, 
I guess. He’s chock-full of sharpness and 
_ Canning. He’s eleven years old, and I feel as 
if he was a hundred, more or less. 

“T don’t know that we had any call to take 
him,” Mrs. Brush pursued. ‘Maria Huntoon’s 
dying didn’t put us under any kind of obligations. 
If there was ever any obligation it was when 
Eard’s mother died, and I don’t know that 





“Look at his 








| there was then; she wasn’t enough relation to | smiled; he had never fairly learned how. His 


me so I can track it up, hardly. And if ’Gene | lips had ever a sort of grim sobriety. 
Huntoon took him then because he wanted him, What were his sensations? 
he ought to keep him now because we don’t want | within him ; they uplifted his heart in joyfulness, 
him. And I don’t know but he’ll have to.” and caused him literally to blink his eyes with 

Mr. Brush regarded her. ‘You aren’t think- | the stress of so great a repression. 
ing of sending him back, ma, are you?” he said. He looked widely around, at the green sweep 

“What are we going to do?” said Mrs. | of the back yard; at the kitchen windows, full 
Brush, desperately. ‘‘If it was a matter of duty | of flowers in broken dishes ; at the red pump, and 
—if we could do him any good by keeping him— | the clothes-line, and the great black soap-kettle 
but I don’t feel as if we could, I declare I don’t, | slung over the ashes of yesterday’s fire. It was 
pa. We can’t influence him. We can't get at| hard for him to believe that he lived here, and 
him. I declare, I feel as though sooner than | that he was going to go on living here. It was 
we’d make him good he’d be likely to make us | too stupendous and glad and proud a thing for 
bad as he is.” his comprehension. 

Mrs. Brush made a solemn pause, and then| But some things he realized very keenly: that 
went on: ‘‘We took him thinking he’d be a| he was clean, that he had all he wanted to eat, 
pleasure and comfort to us; and he’s not been. | and that what he ate was good—how good! 
I’ve thought it over. I can’t make it seem best | And he slept every night in a room with no dirt 








him. He flung up his arms and squealed. The 
calf bellowed, and loped off in terror. Its stiff 


They teemed tail whipped the air, and its legs sprawled in 


a way that delighted Ed’ard’s soul. The twain 
tore round and round the field. Ed’ard’s wide 


|mouth spread wider; his face grew red with the 


to keep him. And I should think you’d see it in | in it anywhere, and with two windows through | 


the same light, pa.’ which the fresh air blew, and with white, clean, 
She was a faithful adherent to her duty. She | cool sheets in the bed. 
had upright principles and a motherly heart. 





Nobody had spoken to him harshly, nor | 


But she had likewise the keen judgment of a! whipped nor euffed him once since he had been | 


HIDING HIS FAULTS. 


practical mind, and a capacity for decisive action | here; and the two middle-aged faces, which had 
where action was needed. Her husband, less been wholly strange to him but a little time ago, 
acute, more given to temporizing, deferred to her | seemed to him the most beautiful he had ever 
in matters in his own province—matters of crops | seen, because they were the kindest. 
and cattle—and never regretted it. They called him Ed’ard. Nobody had ever 
He lowered his chin into his hands, in the | called him anything but Ted before. 
speechlessness of his helpless conviction, and cast | He could not believe it would last. He looked 
sombre eyes on the pleasant back-door view. | back at the darkness of his short life—at the dirt, 
The grass was taking on its first yellow tinge; | and the cold, and the squalid cheerlessness, and 
their motley leaves lay in broad circles around | the hard treatment; and he looked ahead into a 
the trees; the far blue hills were lost against the | vista of peace and safety; and that he could not 
blue sky. Ed’ard, munching on the sunny side | believe it was the one thing that troubled his 
of the smoke-house, seemed to Mr. Brush’s | small soul. 
troubled gaze to be the one blot on the fair and He saw Lawrence Henderson, who lived next 
peaceful landscape. | door, looking at him with suspicious speculation 
Ed’ard, when he had finished his bread and 





over the top of the fence. He and Lawrence had | 








violence of his exertions, and damp. His joyous 
squeals echoed. But the calf was exhausted and 
dazed. 

It staggered, stumbled against the fence with 
full foree and crashed through the time-rotted 
boards, and plunged headlong down the steep 
hill. Ed’ard stared after it, panting. He saw 
where the little animal had lodged against a great 
stone near the bottom of the hill. It lay still, and 
made no movement. 

Hurriedly he got himself down to the spot. 
The calf lay with its head twisted back. Its 
neck was broken. It was warm, and its limbs 
twitched, but it was dead. Ed’ard, kneeling 
beside it, felt it all over with his two small, 
trembling hands. 

The calf was dead, and he had killed it! A 
cold terror struck to his heart. He was stiff with 
fright. Never in his life, 
though it had been full of 
wayward deceit and perver- 
sity, had he done so fearful 
a thing. Yet he had been 
whipped many and many a 
time, and sometimes cruelly. 
What would happen to him 
now? What? 

He forgot that he had 
known nothing but kindness 
here; forgot that he had 
not once been beaten or 
railed at or threatened. The 
atmosphere of goodness and 
mildness and justice had 
quivered through all his 
being, and warmed his 
starved soul; but he forgot 
it now. The traditions of 
his hard life were strong 
upon him. He was sick 
with fear. 

For a space he knelt there, 
not stirring. But his wits 
were at work. His anxiety 
seemed focussed in his eyes ; 
they were gleaming points 
of light. He was struggling 
to think what was the most 
presentable lie he could tell. 

Not for an instant did he 
shrink from it. But this 
was an appalling case, and 
to its solution all his fac- 
ulties were strained. He 
cast his eyes around for any 
hint, any loophole of escape. 
He saw the old horse waiting 
in the wheat-field, his patient head drooped. 

He looked toward the house. Nobody was in 
sight. His mind worked fast. He invented and 
weighed and reasoned, and then contrived a plan. 
He went to the barn and found a rope; then he 
went to the wheat-tield. Ile would have taken 
the horse from the plow, but he did not know 
how to do it. 

He led the horse through the lot and across the 
intervening field to where the calf lay. He tied 
one end of the rope around the calf’s neck, and 
the other to the plow, with many twistings. He 
then led the horse to a stump, and got on his 
back. 

He guided him toward Mr. Brush’s wood- 
patch, at a little distance. The old animal lifted 


butter, settled back against the sun-warmed | not made much progress toward an acquaintance. his ears in bewilderment at the new weight, 
bricks in stolid contentment, with his hands deep | Lawrence regarded him as a curiosity of a doubt- | and stepped off slowly. The plow bumped and 


in the pockets of his trousers. 

Mrs. Brush had made these trousers; Ed’ard | from a safe distance. 
had come to her in disreputable ragged garments. 
She had never made any boys’ clothes, and she | taller, and fat. 
had patterned Ed’ard’s after the fashions of | large, rosy, innocent baby. Seeing them together 
thirty years ago. |had confirmed and intensified Mrs. Brush’s 

The coat had a wide, round collar, and the | despair. 
loose trousers were graduated to a tight ending| Lawrence dropped behind the palings as sud- 
at the ankle. Between the quaint meekness of | denly as he had appeared; and Ed’ard sauntered 
the attire and Ed’ard himself there was a contrast | off. He went through the barn-yard and down 
ludicrous and startling. | the lane, and crawled under the fence into the 

Ed’ard was undersized and weazened. He had | pasture on the brow of the hill, where the mush- 
a stubby nose and wide mouth, and eyes in which | rooms sprung in white clumps, and where in the 
there dwelt an uncanny shrewdness. He had | early morning the dew lay thick and white. 
appeared at the Brushes’ with hair close-shaven, All the cows were off in the woods, and one 
like an escaped convict’s, Mrs. Brush declared. | small calf had the pasture to itself. It cast a 
She was disappointed because she could not roll | timorous look at Ed’ard from its dull brown eyes, 
it in a high curl on top of his head, as she had | and sidled off as fast as its clumsy legs would 
seen it done in the ’50’s. ~ | carry it. 

Ed’ard sat staring at the brightness of the day. | Its uncouth antics struck Ed’ard humorously, 
His state of mind was such that, possessing it, | and he chuckled. He made a tilt at the calf and 
another boy would have run arti yelled and|it plunged into a corner of the fence. Ed’ard 
whistled. Ed’ard looked stolid. He seldom | followed. The unwonted spirit of sport possessed 


He was about Ed’ard’s age, but he was a head | and went back as he had come. 
Beside Ed’ard he looked like a| horse where he had found him, and went and 





| ful and alarming order—an object to be examined | bounced, and the calf dragged heavily. 


Ed’ard left the calf at the edge of the woods 
He left the 


propped up the broken bars in the pasture. 

Then he marched into the kitchen. He was 
pale, but his lips were drawn into a tight, 
determined line. He faced Mr. Brush. 

‘The little calf’s dead,” he said. “I saw him 
laying out in the lot, and he was dead. I 
thought you’d want him took off out of the way, 
and I took him. I got the horse and dragged 
him off to the woods, and there he is.”’ 

Mr. Brush rubbed back his hair and stared at 
him. ‘The calf!” he ejaculated, in sore amaze- 
ment. 

Ed’ard nodded. He stood there unflinchingly, 
scarcely winking. He read in their thunder- 
struck faces their dawning suspicion of him, but 
his steely attitude held them at bay, and he knew 
it. He walked out of the kitchen. 

Mr. Brush went out to the pasture. He saw 
that the grass had been stamped and torn; he 
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saw where the rails had been broken down and 
set up again. With a larger view he perceived 
the ragged track tending toward the woods, and 
he followed it till he came upon the dead calf, 
lying at their border. The mark of the rope was 
on its neck, and its neck was broken. 

There were hot biseuits and honey for supper. 
Ed’ard ate almost nothing. He sat stiff and 
straight, and kept furtive watch of the two who 
sat with him. Their silence frightened him. 
His paralyzing fears for what he had done took 
possession of him again. ‘They did not question 
him; they did not threaten him, and he quaked 
with nameless apprehensions. 

‘*Aren’t you going to eat your supper?” Mrs. 
Brush said, dryly. ‘You aren’t sick, are you?” 

“Nope,” said Ed’ard. 

Generally he sat up for two hours after supper, 
in drowsy, warm contentment by the sitting- 
room stove; to-night he fidgeted in chill uneasi- 
ness till seven o’clock, and then he took his little 
lamp from the shelf and abruptly left them. 

Mr. Brush looked for some time dumbly at the 
door the boy shut behind him. He was heavy- 
hearted. He knew not what part Ed’ard had 
had in the bad business of the calf, but he 
foresaw that he would go back to ’Gene Huntoon. 

“Tf the calf didn’t die a natural death,” he said 
at last, “‘and if I’d known it soon enough so I 
could have bled him, we could have made veal of 
him.” 

“Do you s’pose he poisoned him, pa?” said 
Mrs. Brush, in a half-whisper. 

“Why, no!” Mr. Brush answered, blankly. 
He looked down the columns of the county paper 
without comprehending a word of what they 
held. He shared his wife’s unspoken, increasing 
conviction that so long as Ed’ard was under the 
roof their lives were not entirely safe. 

Up-stairs in. his bedroom Ed’ard lay broad 
awake, with wide-open eyes. ‘The white moon- 
light streamed in at the east window and brought 
out the gay colors in the patchwork quilt, and 
gleamed on the water-pitcher and on the picture 
of some far relative of the Brushes, in an oval 
black frame on the wall. 

He could not sleep. His senses were alert. 
He did not know how the time passed. He 
seemed to have lain there in his silent misery for 
hours, when he heard Mrs. Brush’s heavy, slow 
tread on the stairs. She came in. 

“I’ve brought you some hot ginger-tea, Ed’ard,” 
she said, “and a hot flat-iron for your feet. I 
didn’t know but you was going to be sick—you 
didn’t eat your supper. You drink it down, 
now. There!” 

It was a duty perfunctorily performed ; but she 
tucked the iron against his feet and waited till 
he had swallowed the drink before she left him. 

Ed’ard lay as she had left him. He heard the 
peaceful, quiet country sounds—the slow passing 
of a wagon, the barking of a far-away dog, the 
spasmodic, faint jingle of a cow-bell in the barn 
He knew not what strange thoughts and feelings 
were stirring within him. He had never felt 
such before. He had never known any repent- 
ance nor regret, nor any pang of self-conviction, 
and now he was bewildered. 

He pulled the bedclothes close up to his 
chin; he was afraid. The moonlight shone in 
upon his small, cold, rigid face and staring eyes. 

At last he moved. He crawled out of bed. 
He shivered, and his teeth chattered, not with 
cold, but with dread of what he was going to do. 
And yet an irresistible something within him 
bore him on. 

He went to the closet, fumbled within it and 
brought forth, one by one, the miserable garments 
in which he had come to the Brushes. Mrs. 
Brush had put them there, looking forward toa 
possible cleansing and mending. He put them 
on, and buttoned the ragged coat and laced the 
broken shoes. Then he felt his way down the 
stairs to the sitting-room. 

Mr. Brush sat with his shoes off, and his feet 
on the warm stove-hearth; Mrs. Brush was 
winding the clock. They turned and stared at 
the apparition. 

Ed’ard stood in the middle of the room. 
a-going back,” he said. 

“Hey, sonny?” Mr. Brush gasped. 

“TI killed the calf,” said Ed’ard. ‘I chased 
him ‘round, and he tumbled through the fence 
and fell downhill and broke his neck and killed 
himself. I was scairt, and I went and got the 
rope and took him off to the woods. I knew 
you’d go and look at him, and I thought mebbe 
you’d think his neck got broke hauling him off 
with the rope. I didn’t want you to know I’d 
killed him. I thought you’d send me back to 
’Gene.” 

He stood stiff, his arms hanging at his sides— 
a little, thin, forlorn specimen of humanity. 

“So I’m a-going,” he ended. He gulped, and 
winked hard; he would not cry. “I’ve killed 
the calf. I aint taking the clothes you give me, 
I’ve got on my old ones.”’ 

There followed a deep and solemn stillness, 
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stern, and he raised his eyes to her in a new 
terror. But he spoke up, when he had searched 
himself for the answer, and found it. 

***Cause you've treated me so good,” he said, 
tremulously. He moved toward the door. 

Mrs. Brush got in front of him. She swept 
him to her with one strong hand, and sat down 
on the cushioned settee. She held him close, so 
that his little, pitifully working face was hidden 
in her arm, and she rocked him back and forth. 
Her tears dripped on his head. 

“You aint going,” she said. ‘We'll keep you, 
Ed’ard. You aint going, ever!” 

Mr. Brush was looking at them, but he could 
not see them well, because there was a thick mist 
in his eyes. A broad smile spread slowly over 
his countenance, like sunrise across a rugged 
field. He poked the fire long and loudly, and 
recklessly threw in another stick. From this 
moment two old people and a boy commenced 
new relations to each other. The boy never 
became a saint, but he proved that there were 
hidden in that repressed and untaught nature of 
his qualities of mind and heart that made him a 
help and comfort in many a weary day to the old 
couple who had so unexpectedly befriended him. 

EmMA A. OPPER. | 
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Two Campaign Flags. 


NE of the standing rules of our 
debating club first organized three | 
years ago at West Winterplain, 
has been ‘‘no discussion of polit- 
ical’ party ‘questions,” for we 
feared that such topics might 
engender ill ‘feeling and disrupt 
the club; but when the current 
presidential canvass began, 
several of our members, high-school boys, sub- 
mitted for debate the question, ‘‘Silver or Gold— 
Which ?” and the club, by a majority of one, 
voted to admit it for informal, friendly discussion 
on the evening of the sixth of August. 

The custom in our club is to award the victory 
in debate to the side which has argued best. 
Four disputants are usually appointed, two on 























“BOYS, YOUR FLAG’S TORN DOWN.” 


each side, and we have found it well to elect an | 
umpire, or judge of debate, for the evening. At | 
the close of the discussion he declares his judg- | 
ment as to which side has won. 

The presiding officer then offers the question , 
for general discussion during about one hour, | 
and finally a vote of all the members is taken on | 
the merits of the question. Of course we indi- | 
vidually vote according to our convictions on the | 
question, and not by our opinion as to which set | 
of debaters has argued most ably. 

Now it chanced that I was elected umpire for 


} never acted as umpire before, nor had [ any very | 
definite knowledge on the question: ‘‘Silver or | 
Gold— Which?” It is a many-sided question, | 
and I dare say I shall understand it better after 
my beard grows. 





but only as to the merits of the argument pre-| 
sented. I listened attentively, for I wished to 
give as honest a decision as possible. It seemed 
to me that the two fellows who talked for gold | 
had talked best ; therefore I gave them the debate. | 

No sooner had I done so than a spectator in 
the rear of the hall shouted,. “‘You’re a gold- 
bug!” In fact, I was not a “gold-bug,” nor a | 
silver-bug, nor any other kind of a bug, unless it 
was a muddle-bug, meaning one who did not 
know his own mind very well at the time. 

The chairman then invited general discussion | 
of the subject, and ten or twelve members made | 
short, lively, rattling speeches pro and con. | 
When it came to voting on the merits of the 
question, however, ‘“‘Silver or Gold—Which?” | 
more than half the members voted ‘‘Both,” some- | 
what irregularly. 

Now I am going to tell you what evils came of 
forsaking our wise practice of refusing to debate 
political questions in the club. The editor of 





| our local paper, the Winterplain Herald, was in 


| ing it, as the debate might arouse ill feeling ; but 


/an unbecoming lack of spirit. 


the debate of the sixth of August, though I had _ 


| weavers, and 


COMPANION. 


lyceum club resolved to discuss the same question 
in a little different form, namely: ‘Resolved, 
that the Free Coinage of Silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one is a National Necessity.” 

Here I must explain that the town of Winter- 
plain contains about thirteen thousand people, 
and is divided by Winter River into two nearly 
equal portions, East and West Winterplain. The | 
young people on the east side of the river have a 
debating society that was established at the same | 
time as ours. In one sense we are rival clubs, | 
but the rivalry had no element of ill feeling. 
There are forty-nine members in our club, fifty- 
three in the other. | 

The East Winterplain debate occurred within | 
a week after ours, and several of us who were 
present at it agreed that there was a very spirited | 
meeting. It happened that, both on the merits | 
of the argument and of the question, the club | 
members voted ‘*Yes’’ by a considerable majority. 

This absolute difference from our conclusions 
roused new interest, and twenty-four hours had 
not gone when the east side club sent us a formal 
challenge to debate the same question with them 
publicly, each club to choose three disputants. 

When the challenge was read at our next club 
meeting many of our members objected to accept- 


a majority believed that to refuse would display 
Therefore we 
voted, as a club, to accept, and we named three 
of our best speakers, Hilton Ames, Will Dolan | 
and Lawrence McCaffrey, to argue our case. | 


They were instructed to be perfectly fair in | 





| argument, to confine themselves closely to the 


question, and to avoid all intemperate expressions | 
of opinion. 

The other club was to be represented by three 
of their best debaters, Cameron Aldrich, George 
Manning and Irving Williams, all wide-awake | 
young men whom we knew well and favorably. | 
Concert Hall, the largest public hall in town, 
was engaged, and other preliminaries attended | 
to by a joint committee of both clubs. The) 
intention on both sides was, I feel sure, to con- 
duct a perfectly fair debate to an amicable 
conclusion. Saturday evening, August 29th, | 
was set for the discussion, and the hall was 
crowded. It was evident from the outset that 
the question deeply interested the people. They 
frequently interrupted the speakers by applause. 

“Cam” Aldrich, as he is commonly known, 
summed up for the affirmative and Lawrence 
McCaffrey for the negative. Cameron had 
scarcely finished when some one in the rear of 
the hall shouted, “Hurrah for Free Silver!” 
Then for a full minute ther® was great cheering. 

Not to be outdone, Hilton Ames then cried, 
“*Three cheers for Sound Money!” There was | 
what seemed an equally enthusiastic roar. Both | 
sides had now roared valiantly, and it was not 
easy to say which side had outroared the other. 
But only a very few voices, located in the rear of 
the hall, seemed rude or malicious. 

The next day the East Winterplain Club hung , 
out a new campaign flag on a rope which 
extended from the window of their club-room to 
a tree across the street. It bore portraits of Mr. | 
Bryan and Mr. Sewall, and was inscribed to | 
Silver and Prosperity. 

Two days later our club hung out a flag for 
McKinley and Hobart, Sound Money and Pro- 
tection of American industries; and so, all in the 
course of a few weeks, two societies that had 
meant to avoid polities were deep in the presi- 
dential campaign ! 

The reader may now understand how matters 
stood in Winterplain when a mischievouspolitician 
—one of those dangerous knaves who sometimes 
find opportunity in the heat of a presidential | 
canvass—set about his plan for making great | 
trouble. | 

Lucas Prenderhof had been sojourning in | 
Winterplain. His previous history is not known | 





Fortunately for me, I did not, as umpire, have with certainty. He has had a good education, | he had no confidence in Prenderhof. 
to decide concerning the merits of the question, and has some mental ability, though, like nearly | boys! 


all rogues, he is far from 
being as clever as he 
imagines he is. . 

When the operatives of 
the cotton factory at West 
Winterplain were on a 
“strike” two years ago, this 
Prenderhof made several 
ugly speeches designed to 
inflame the minds of the 
privately 
advised them to blow up 
the factory. But the wea- 
vers sneered at him, told 
him they were able to at- 
tend to their own affairsand 
asked himif they looked like 
such fools as to dynamite 
the mill to which they were 
looking for better wages. 

Having succeeded so 
poorly with the mill hands Prenderhof sought | 
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that the townspeople were very much afraid of 
fire because the water supply was stopped by the 
repairs, and that the strikers could quickly get 
three dollars a day wages by hinting that they 
would set the town on fire if not satisfied. But 
the Italians had merely looked at him with fun in 
their dancing black eyes, and applauded one of 
their number, a Boston Italian, who said to Mr. 
Prenderhof : 

“Bah !—you talka fire easy, easy—maybe you 
gotta fire inside you head !’’ 

But such a man as Prenderhof finds chums in 
any town, and he had a following among the 
Winterplain roughs. He is a young man of 
irregular habits who has been too indolent to rise 
in his profession of architect, and who has become 
soured toward those who have succeeded better 
than he has. He evidently possesses ambition, 
and hopes, by promoting some social or political 
overturn, to attain office and wealth. It is 
America’s misfortune to breed many such per- 
sons, and to have to harbor a great many more, 
some who have brought with them that hatred 
of prosperous people which is developed in the 
old countries where so many of the wealthy are 
privileged as nobody is privileged in free 
America. 

Prenderhof is the more criminal because he is 
a native American, who has always known that 
in a republic it is an obligation that every 
citizen shall treat his fellow-men as he wishes 
to be treated. Peace, progress and prosperity 
are impossible unless men will so live, one toward 
another. ‘The great majority of citizens know 
this instinctively, and shrink from violence. 

On Thursday evening, after the clubs had hung 
out their campaign flags, while we of the West 
Winterplain society were holding our weekly 
meeting, several persons came under our windows, 
shouting and groaning offensively. We were 
slow to believe that members of the other club 
would thus insult us}; yet the offensive shouts had 
been plainly heard, and a number of our younger 
members were very. indignant. 

Afterward we learned that a similar disturbance 
had occurred the same evening under the Bryan 
and Sewall flag on the other side of the river, and 
that our former friends were sorry to feel that 
they must blame us for irritating them. 

It was one of those cases where no one knew 
exactly what to think. Each club suspected the 
other ; no explanation was sought or offered, and 


'some of the hot-headed members were so _ill- 


advised as to make threats. 

Nothing further occurred, however, until the 
next weekly meeting of the two clubs on Thurs- 
day evening, when in the midst of the discussion 
Prenderhof suddenly entered the room of the 
East Winterplain Club and shouted, ‘“ Boys, 
your flag’s torn down! They’ve dragged it in 
the gutter! Are you going to stand it?” 

In an instant the members rose and rushed to 
the street to see if it were really true. Sure 
enough, ‘the Bryan and Sewall flag was down. 
It lay trampled in the mud of the gutter. A 
great shout of anger rose. Utter confusion pre- 
vailed. Many uttered loud threats. 

‘*Let’s go over there and teach them manners,” 
some shouted. ‘‘Wipe up the street with their 
flag!” cried others. 

“That’s the talk, boys!’’ said Prenderhof. 
“*Teach the gold-bugs a lesson. I will get eight 
or ten good, fighting fellows to go with you. We 
will rally on the lower bridge. ‘Take some good 
heavy canes. Crack their sneaking heads.” 

At almost any other time, four-fifths of these 
young men and boys would have derided such 
talk and shown disgust for the speaker; but that 
night the wild beast underlying civilized human 
nature was roused. Some ran to get canes; some 
even armed themselves with pistols. 

More than one may have wished to take second 
thought, but Cameron Aldrich was the only 
person who tried to counsel delay. He doubted ; 
**Hold on, 
Don’t go crazy. Let’s know what we 

are doing. Let’s inquire 
into this,” he said. 

But very few would stop 
to listen. The mad impulse 
to smash something or 
somebody had taken pos- 
session of the crowd. 

Cameron’s head kept 
cool. His instincts were 
true, and he had the will 
to act alone if need were. 
He despised violence, and 
resolved on a bold strok« 
to prevent it. There are 
two bridges across the 
river; he sprinted for the 
upper one, crossed it, an 
came to our society room 
One of our lady member: 
had just concluded a rec’- 
tation as he entered. 
“Mr. President!’ he exclaimed, still pantine 


N, EVERY ONE.” 


except that the clock ticked with unnatural | the audience. He is an ardent politician this 


+influence with the outdoor labarers at the time | hard. 


loudness: 

“Where are you going?” said Mr. Brush. 
His voice was husky. 

“Back to ’Gene.”’ 

“You going now, to-night? 
o’clock.”’ 

Ed’ard nodded. 

‘‘What put it in your head to tell us you killed 
the calf?”’ said Mrs. Brush. She looked down 
upon him. To the child she loomed large and 


It’s past nine 


year and a candidate for office. It therefore 
| suited him to exaggerate the importance of our 
| debate. He described in the next issue of the | 
| paper our vote as a very significant declaration | 
of opinion, and added various zealous comments 
| of his own so as to make his sentiments appear 
| to be those of our debating club. 

| Such utterances will always provoke reply, and 
replies flew at the editor. Our townspeople were 





promptly so interested that the East Winterplain 


“Pardon this unseemly interruption. But 
when the town water system was under repair. | an emergency has arisen. Some one has tor! 
Work had ceased for a week, because the| down our flag.” [He came down the centre 
laborers, who were largely Italians and other | aisle and turning, looked searchingly aroun: 
foreigners, demanded higher wages. When | over our surprised faces.] ‘Torn it down and 
outdoor laborers are idle a few of the more| trampled it in the dirt! This was done not half 
excitable of them are apt to be disorderly, and | an hour ago, while we were holding our regular 
some cases of assault and battery naturally were | meeting. The boys think that some of you (il 
tried in court about that time. In the hearing | it. I don’t believe that. I judge you by myse'!. 
of one of the%e it came out, incidentally, that | We may not agree in polities; but I know that 
Prenderhof had told one of the strike leaders | I wouldn’t do such a thing, and I don’t believe 
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you would. But our fellows are tremendously | have no room nor use here for unprincipled | hands. Grave, sedate James fell ill of a fever, | « 
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ears were “‘waggling’”’ in a somewhat incomplete 


wrought up. They’ve been told that you did it, | fellows of the Prenderhof type, who stir up strife and his seat beside Johnny was given to another | but highly amusing imitation of Billy’s best 
and they are coming over here toretaliate. They | to advance their own interests, or from mere | lad who held it even after James came back. 


mean to smash things! They will be here in five | 
minutes. Now what’s to be done?” 

We were astonished and indignant. Every- 
body was on his feet, trying to say something, 
either to deny the charge or defy assailants. 

Lawrence McCaffrey seemed to realize the 
situation best of us all. 

“We ought to thank you for coming to us!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We do thank you, every man of us. 
Of course we didn’t do it! Some sneak did wf a 

“But what shall we do!” cried Camero 
“We must do something, or there will be a rot | 
in spite of us.’ y 

“I can think of nothing better than for two or ie 
three of us to go with you to meet them and 
explain matters,” replied McCaffrey, hastily. 
‘Hilton, let’s you and I go with Cameron and | 
assure these fellows that it is all a mistake.” 

“All right,” replied the latter, doubtingly. “‘l 
don’t know whether we can stop them or not, 
but we will try.” 

They hastened down-stairs to the street, fol-| 
lowed by all of us. As soon as we were outside, | 
a confused growl of voices was heard 
approaching from the direction of the 
lower bridge. Cameron and our two men 
went forward beneath the nearest electric 
light. The rest of us rallied along the 
sidewalk, determined, if worst came to 
worst, to defend our flag. ‘There was 
no time to go in search of the 
one solitary West Winterplain 
policeman. 

The crowd came up street 
with a rush, and as they ap- 
proached the are-light, we saw 
Prenderhof and several rough- 
looking fellows leading. 

“Hold on, boys! This is all 
a mistake,’’ Cameron called out 
to them. ‘‘These people over 
here didn’t touch our flag. They 
know nothing about this.” 

A roar of angry voices 
answered, “‘That’s too thin! 
That’s a lie! Down with 
their flag. What are you over 
here with those fellows for, 
Cam Aldrich! You’re a traitor. 
You’re a renegade. Down with 
their flag!” 

We bade fair to be involved 
in a fight in spite of ourselves, 
buat at this juncture, three 
young ladies, one of 
them in white, came 
hurrying along the side- 
walk. Most of us recog- 
nized them at once when 
they came into the 
light; they were Carrie 
Aldrich, Stella Cousins 
and Lucile Beeman, 
three of our W interplain 
Christian En Jeavor girls. 

“Listen! Listen, every 
one!” cried Stella Cous- 
ins. ‘“‘We know who 
pulled down the Bryan 
flag. We can tell you 
who did it.” 

“Who! Who!” cried 
a hundred voices. 

“About an hour ago,” 
continued Stella, “Lucile Beeman was sitting in | 
the parlor at her home—that is nearly opposite 
the East Winterplain lyceum club-room. The | 
parlor was not lighted, and she was sitting alone | 
by the open window when she heard a noise as | 
of cloth tearing. Lucile looked out and saw a/| 
man dragging something in the street close up to 
the curbstone. He dragged it past the house, 
then dropped it and trod on it. As he trampled 
it he turned, and the light from the next house 
fell on his face. Lucile recognized the man at 
once. When he had gone she ran out and found 
the flag, lying in the dirt. Now who was the 
man, Lucile?” 

“It was that man standing there — Lucas 
Prenderhof,” said Miss Beeman, in a low voice. 

There was a moment of dead silence, then 
Prenderhof attempted to deny it and began to 
bluster. But the word of a Christian Endeavor 
girl is accepted without challenge in Winterplain. 

“Prenderhof, you had better make yourself 
searce,”’ Cameron said to him. 

Seeing that every one was staring at him very 
coldly, the dastard took the hint and decamped. 
We have not seen him in Winterplain since that 
night. 

Many of the crowd who had followed him 
there in so hot a temper, appeared suddenly to 
discover that they had business elsewhere; but 
ten or twelve of them joined us, frankly owning 
that they had been imposed on, and expressing 
their regret that any thought of violence had 
been entertained. 

As for the three young ladies of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, who had done such quick, 
good work that night, I may at least say that 
they did not lack for escort homeward. But for 
them and their prompt, patriotic action, there 
might have been riot, bloodshed and lifelong 
regret. The incident has proved a good lesson to 
many of us in Winterplain. Of course we shall | 
continue to differ in opinion, politically ; but we | 








diabolical pleaure in brutality and violence. 
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FEASTS OF FEELING. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows. 
Longfellow. 
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When Johnny was Billy Barlow. 


EACHER,” said Kitty Boneberger, 
“mother wants to know if you couldn’t 


please have Johnny sit with some one 


That other was Bobby Simons, eleven years | 
old—a gentle, idle, dreamy boy, the even tenor | 


of whose thoughts seemed in no wise disturbed 
by the school’s routine. 
often smiled amiably ; but he had not an atom of | 
resolution or energy in his composition. Johnny 
worried over him a good deal; he worried so 
much that in the end it seemed likely that there 
would be two Bobbies. 

Bobby often missed his lessons, and Johnny 
himself became an idler, a dawdler and a dreamer ! 
In his habits, surly James Hollis had given place 
to indolent Bobby Simons with a completeness 
that astonished even Johnny’s sister Kitty. 

One noon in the school-room Tommy Brown 
called Johnny “a nape and a nidiot.” Kitty, 


else. He’s so glum and stupid we) her heart already sore over Johnny’s weakness, 


, can’t get a word out of him, and it all comes of 
his sitting with Jimmy Hollis. 
She shrugged her shoulder in the direc- 


now !” 
tion of James’s desk. 


Look at him 


could stand it no longer. She flew at Tommy 
and pursued him the length and breadth of the 
school-room. 

| ‘You know heisa nape, and a baboon at that!” 


‘*He looks for all the world as if he was going | shouted Tommy, as he dodged out of the door. 
| 


to a funeral,” whispered Kitty, as Miss Leslie’s 





JOHNNY APPEALS TO KITTY. 


eyes sought Johnny’s sad and solemn counte- 
nance. 

“I never knew Johnny before to be any one,so 
long!”’ added Kitty. 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Leslie, 
looking curiously at Kitty. She had not noticed 
Johnny Boneberger’s remarkable peculiarity of 
taking on the characteristics of boys with whom 
he was most intimately associated. With Johnny, 
every*newcomer in his life ousted his predecessor 
without leave or license; but not so thoroughly 
but that some little trace remained of the former 
influence—some trick of speech or manner, some 
mental or moral bias. 

Johnny’s whole family were well aware of this 
peculiarity. His father sometimes feared that 
eventually nothing would remain of the original 
boy but his name. 

“And behind his back they call him an ape, 
too!” continued Kitty, indignantly. 

A little light dawned on the teacher. She 
knew that her children had lately been reading 
about the habits of the ape, and had been much 
interested in her account of the origin and 
meaning of the verb ‘‘to ape.” 

“Well, my dear, I’ll think about it,” she said. 
Then Miss Leslie gave the bell into one pair of a 
dozen outstretched hands. ‘Ringing the bell for 
school,” a coveted honor, was undoubtedly too 
gladsome an effort for the two “sour sticks,” 
Jimmy Hollis and Johnny Boneberger, who 
viewed the merry scramble with scowling dis- 
pleasure. They were dolefulness personified. 

The more the teacher thought about Johnny 
Boneberger’s case, the sadder she saw that it 
was. She remembered that he had had merry 
dimples; they had disappeared now, for Jimmy 
Hollis never laughed, and how could Johnny 
Boneberger be so frivolous as to laugh? The 
school had noticed the change, and all the 
scholars were laughing at poor Johnny. 

Fate took the matter out of Miss Leslie’s 


Kitty burst into tears. Miss Leslie entered the 
room. She knew very well what 
the matter was. Both Johnny and 
Bobby had just been discovered 
sleeping like logs under the hedge. 
They had been missing since the 
morning recess! Only the teacher’s 
presence restrained screams of con- 
tempt from the school as the two 
frowsy-headed Rip Van Winkles 
slouched along into the room in the 
wake of their protectress. Kitty 
swept past her brother in silent 
wrath. 

The next evening Miss Leslie 
called at the Bonebergers’, and the 
subject of Johnny’s latest imitation 
was introduced. Kitty said her say : 
“It’s no use; Johnny Boneberger 
isn’t Johnny Boneberger — he’s 
putty!” 

“Putty that won’t stay put!’ her 
father added. 

“When he was Jimmy Hollis 
Bobby Simons they all laugh at 
him. He’s a disgrace to the family, 
and I’m tired of fighting his battles | 
for him—so there!” With this, 
Kitty dashed out of the room. 

Farmer Boneberger looked after 
his daughter’s flying heels with a 
very audible chuckle. ‘‘’Tis too 


has to fight his battles for him. I’d 
him.” 


seat Johnny with some one that can 
infuse some life into him,” said Mrs. 
Boneberger. 

On her way home Miss Leslie 
formed a brilliant plan. 
the fiat went forth that Johnny 
Boneberger was to sit with Billy 
Barlow. Of all the boys in the 
school, Billy Barlow was most 
actively alive. He was, indeed, too 
perniciously alive; but his teacher | 
had lately held an unduly good | 
opinion of him. 

Billy had been on his good 
behavior for two months; partly because of 
certain fines and forfeitures in case of reported 
misdemeanors, and partly because both policy 
and vanity demanded that he should be the 
teacher’s favorite in order to “lord it” the more 
thoroughly over his mates. Miss Leslie thought 
him bright and capable, though she knew he 
was somewhat pugnacious and inclined to domi- 


pattern after—for a while, at least. 

Alas! the small-boy-bully of the school was 
this same bright Billy Barlow. 
tell the teacher of the misdemeanors of which he 
had lately been guilty— 
emptied, the caps he had hidden, the toes he had 
stepped on, the noses he had caused to bleed, the 
quarrels he had picked, to rid himself of a 
surplus of animal spirits. Miss Leslie knew 
nothing of these, for Billy Barlow’s vengeance 
was deeply dreaded. 

Time went on apace, and Johnny grew more 
into the likeness of Billy Barlow than the school 
had thought possible. In three months the lamb- 
like imitator of Bobby Simons had developed into 
a bully, to Kitty’s great dismay. 
observed with wonder the side-slanted hat and 
the aggressive flip-flap of coat-tails that had 
hitherto always hung demurely down behind. 
She had to punish Johnny—and also Billy Bar- 
low, once in a while. His disguise had slipped 
from him, to Miss Leslie’s pained bewilderment. 
She began to regret that she had set him up as a 
model for poor little Johnny Boneberger! Some- 
thing must be done to correct the wrong. 
| Meantime the school’s attention and ridicule 
| were drawn to Johnny’s latest chameleon exploit 
| in a peculiar way. Billy Barlow had the accom- 
| plishment of being able to ‘‘waggle his ears.” 

One day in school, as Johnny was bent over his 
slate endeavoring to make a sum prove, Billy 
| with a wink telegraphed over the school a notice to 
watch Johnny’s ears. The school did so. The 





He was not morose, but | 


they all hated him, and now he’s | 


bad,” said he, ‘“‘when a boy’s sister | 
like to see a little spunk put into | 


“Miss Leslie, I guess you’d better | 


Next day | 


neer. He was the very boy for Johnny to} 


No one dared 


-of the dinner-pails he had | 


The teacher | 


| waggle. 
That night Johnny was assailed with endless 
ridicule, and there were several very bad fights as 
|a result. Kitty could no longer say she had to 
fight her brother’s battles ; and Johnny had to be 
corrected and punished. 
| ‘The second morning thereafter Johnny trudged 
to school alone—Kitty had already gone. A 
| crowd was congregated at the entrance, and 
| Johnny started to elbow his way through. He 
| might have gone around, but that wouldn’t have 
| been like Billy Barlow. 

‘Get off o’ my toe!” yelled Larry Dolan. 

Johnny stepped off his toe, but gave him a 
defiant look. 

“See here, Billy Barlow,” said Larry to 
Johnny, squaring around upon him, “‘if you're 
spoiling for a fight I'll accommodate you right 
here and now, Billy Barlow!’ Johnny gazed 
an instant in perplexity. 

‘**Teacher’s coming! ‘Teacher’s coming!’ 
a shrill voice from the top-rail. Miss Leslie was, 
indeed, hurrying down theroad. Johnny glanced 
over his shoulder and measured the distance. 
She was too close. Johnny discreetly drew off. 

Miss Leslie’s cool ‘‘Good-morning’’ made him 


’ cried 


angry. He felt’ disposed to attack the whole 
school—as soon as Billy Barlow should come. 


But Billy did not come. 

School was called, and still Billy had not 
arrived. Miss Leslie began to call the roll. 

“Billy Barlow!” she said, and looked straight 
at Johnny. There was no response. 

“Billy BAr-Low!” she said again. The 
deeply emphasized name seemed to strike Johnny 
between the eyes. Did the teacher mean him? 
He felt very uncomfortable. 

“Why don’t you answer to your name?” 
sternly demanded Miss Leslie, still looking 
directly at him. He was confused, almost 
frightened. 

“Present!” Johnny said, falteringly, and thirty 
pairs of eyes gazed industriously out the windows. 
Here and there a hand was held over a mouth. 

The roll-call went on. Johnny heard his own 
name pronounced. He followed Miss Leslie’s 
| glance toward the vacant seat beside him, as if 
he half-expected to see it filled by Johnny Bone- 
berger himself! Now was the opportunity to 
tell the teacher of the blunder she had made, but 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and 
| there was dead silence. Johnny couldn't raise 

| his head, let alone his voice! Another name was 
quickly called, and Johnny Boneberger remained 
Billy Barlow! 

In the morning exercises ‘Billy Barlow” alone 
participated ; it seemed that Johnny Boneberger 
was not in school at all! Miss Leslie continued 
to address him as “Billy Barlow,” and Johnny 

| was powerless to correct her. But he wondered 
that Kitty didn’t. He tried to catch her eye, and 
failed. She seemed so wholly unconscious of 
that wonderful thing— Johnny Boneberger’s 
absence ! 
| “They’d better turn play-actors, all of ’em,” 
sneered Johnny to himself; but nevertheless he 
was much disturbed at the make-believe. 

Noon came. Johnny made a crazy dash 
around the corner of the house, banging into 
several dinner-pails. Biscuits, cakes and boiled 
| eggs flew in several directions, and their owners 
rose in wrath. 
| “You did that a-purpose, Billy Barlow!” cried 
| Joe Somers. 

Jobnny’s head began to swim—was he really 
Billy Barlow ? 

“I’m not Billy Barlow! I’m Johnny Bone- 
berger!” he shouted, glad to hear the sound of 
his own name. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Listen to Billy Barlow 
denying his name!” cried Georgie Simpson. 

*“Maybe he’s taken the grippe—it ‘fects the 
brain,” learnedly observed the doctor’s little boy. 

“I’m not Billy Barlow!” thundered Johnny 
| again. 

“Maybe not—maybe you’re Jack—Rabbit!” 
Jim Paine’s hands went up to the sides of his head 
and waved there in comical imitation of a rabbit. 

The boys yelled and whooped. It was too 
much! Johnny struck out madly, blindly—any- 
where and everywhere, but was overpowered by 
the sudden descent upon him of the entire school. 
Presently they stood over him—Kitty among the 
rest. His nose was bleeding from a blow. 

“Kitty,” he gasped, “say who I am—who I 
am!’ 

“Who are you, if not Billy Barlow?” 
Kitty. 

“T’m Johnny Boneberger, and you know it!” 
screamed Johnny at the top of his voice. 

“Johnny Boneberger! My brother? Let me 
tell you my brother would never look and act 
like this!” Kitty walked away. 

Miss Leslie appeared. Johnny’s plight was 
certainly shocking. “Billy,” said she, “how 
could you behave in such a way ?” 

“I’m not Billy Barlow!’ Johnny whined, 
making a last melancholy stand for his vanishing 
identity. ‘I’m Johnny Boneberger.”’ 

Miss Leslie regarded him as a physician might 
a delirious patient. 

“Johnny Boneberger!” 





asked 


said she, slowly and 


impressively. ‘“‘Why, Johnny Boneberger is a 
nice, quiet, inoffensive lad—is that your char- 
acter ?”’ 


Johnny was silent—cast down. He washed 





his face ruefully, and then went and sat on the 
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fence. When school was called, he ambled 
along to his seat, feeling very ill, indeed. Maybe 
he did have the grippe, or—horrible thought— 
maybe he was really Billy Barlow! His head 
ached and his heart, too—at any rate he was 
certain that a pain he felt now was in his heart, 
though it was really in the pit of his stomach. 

Billy had complained of heart disease! All at 
once the fear and unrest of the morning assumed 
new and strange proportions in Johnny’s mind. 
What if he had really been transformed into 
Billy Barlow? He remembered a story of trans- 
formation that had made his flesh crawl and 
creep—and now it began to crawl and creep 
again. Maybe—oh! horrors—maybe Billy’s 
spirit had taken possession of his, Johnny Bone- 
berger’s, body ; Billy could do almost anything. 

But it amazed him that the school didn’t, at 
least, recognize Johnny Boneberger’s clothing. 
Why, there was the very blue patch on his 
butternut coat that Kitty had sewed on herself— 
and she called him Billy Barlow! It was 
impossible to study. He looked at the page until 
it was nothing but one big blur. 

Johnny could stand it no longer. 
the room and ran home. 

“Mother! Mother!” he cried, dashing into the 
kitchen, “Am I Johnny Boneberger, or not?” 

“Why, of course you are!” she said. 

“But really and truly, your own Johnny 
Boneberger—for sure?” 

‘Yes, really and truly my little Johnny Bone- 
berger !”” 

Johnny buried himself in his mother’s skirts 
for very joy. 

“Do you really care to be Johnny Boneberger ?”’ 
she gravely inquired, after a little silence. 

“Td rather be him than any boy in the wide 
world!” cried Johnny ; “‘him and no other!” 

What a delightful thing it was to be little 
Johnny Boneberger again! He never was so 
happy in his life! His mother looked at him 
earnestly. 

“Then stay little Johnny Boneberger! Know 
that the very best copy of a bad chum is the very 
worst nuisance parents or teacher ever had to 
deal with! It was possible to tolerate two 
Jimmy Hollises or two Bobby Simons’s; but, 
Johnny, two Billy Barlows were more than the 
school could stand !” 

Poor Johnny could have crawled into an 
auger-hole for very shame. He understood now, 
and he deserved it—every bit of it. Poor little 
forlorn and contrite figure! Mrs. Boneberger 
laid her hand very tenderly on Johnny’s hair. 
She knew that he had learned his lesson, and had 
been summoned to a better consciousness of 
himself, which would endure. 

NANNETTE HARPER. 


He fled from 
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Ambush against Ambush. 
By Archibald Forbes. 


A Duel between Sharp-Shooters in the 
Franco-German War. 


N December of 1870 I was living at 
the headquarters of Major Von 
Schénberg’s battalion of Saxons 
in a handsome but sorely-battered 
mansion on the German siege-line 
on the east side of Paris, right 

opposite to Mont Avron, over whose summit 

lowered the sullen face and menacing embrasures 
of Fort Rosny. 

There were shell-holes in the roof of our 
chateau, in its walls, and in the parquet floor of 
the fine drawing-room which was the common- 
room of the Saxon officers, the furniture of which 
was in a curiously fragmentary condition. A 
shell had burst in the grand piano, and had 
wrought utter havoc among the keys, hammers 
and strings of the instrument. The place was a 
favorite target for the guns of Avron and Rosny, 
and we may be said to have lived under almost 
constant fire. 

A shell burst in an upper room, just as Under- 
Officer Schulz entered to make a report to the 
major. Schulz took three measured steps from 
the door with accurately pointed toes, halted 
smartly, bringing his heels together with a sharp 
click ; and stood before his commanding officer, 
motionless, stiff, and severely erect. 

**What is it, Schulz?” asked the major. 

‘**Please you, Herr Major,” replied the under- 
officer, stiffly, ‘Corporal Zimmermann reports 
that in the gap of the park wall of the Schloss 
Launay, Soldier Claus Spreckels of Captain 
Hammerstein’s company was killed by a shot 
fired from the little house by the gate. That 
makes the seventh man killed this week by the 
French pig-dog who lurks there and never misses 
a chance.” 

“*Pig-dog, indeed!’ exclaimed the major, 
angrily. ‘‘He takes every chance, as you say, 
and never gives one. Have the dead Spreckels 
buried according to form. You may go, Under- 
Officer Schulz!” 

““At your order, Herr Major!’ said the under- 
officer with a salute; then he went right-about as 
if he were a piece of mechanism, took his three 
measured steps to the door, and disappeared. 

Soldier Claus Spreckels’s body lay on the door- 
step where it had been deposited while his grave 
was being dug. His would be the most recent; 





but the region round about us was one great 
graveyard of recent dead—the slain of the 


THE YOUTH'’S 


desperate fighting in Ducrot’s great sortie, which | 
lasted without interruption from November 30th | 
to December 3d. 

“That villain will decimate the battalion,” 
growled the major, as he took a long drink of the 
lager-beer, of which his wife had sent him a 
barrel from Saxony as a Christmas love-gift. 
*‘And how to mend matters beats me!” he added, 
despairingly. 

Then impulsive Captain Kirchbach broke out : 
‘Let us rush the infernal hut, major, and burn it 
down; that will destroy the fellow’s cover. I 
volunteer to lead the party. Why not to-night?” 

“It must not be as you propose, Kirchbach,” 
said the major. ‘You know that the French 
foreport line moves forward beyond the hut with 
nightfall, and that not half a rifle-shot to the rear 
is a brigade of the red-legs in Villemomble. 
We'd risk all that cheerfully ; but, as you know, 
I have strict orders against bringing on fighting 
now while the pioneers are building the batteries 
for the siege-guns behind us 
yonder in front of Maison 
Guyot.” 

“And yet,’’ said little Ham- 
merstein, “‘it is a horrible pity 
that our good fellows should 
be murdered thus !”’ 

“Fortune of war!” cried 
Helldorf the reckless. “If you 
are to be bowled over, as well 
in a patrol as in the mélée at 
Gravelotte! Spreckels’s turn 
to-day ; mine, mayhap, to-mor- 
row! The Frenchman does 
not respect officers the least in 
the world—you remember how 
he picked off Lieutenant Von 
Ernsthausen ?” 

“*Permit me the word, Herr 
Major!” were the bashful 
words that came from the lips 
of a youngster in the light-blue 
cavalry uniform, who was 
standing near the door. The 
mustache had not budded on 
his lip, but there was a quiet 
resolution in the aspect of him 
which gave assurance that he 
was equal to a man’s part. 
The young Baron Steinfurt- 
Wallenstein was the cornet in 
command of the detachment 
of Saxon troopers doing orderly 
duty with Schénberg’s battal- 
ion. 

“Well, baron, are you going 
to offer to cut the fellow out 





the young cavalryman, “my 
fellows would snatch at the 
_ chance if you gave it them. 
| But of course, that is out of 
| the question. Yet, sir, if you 
will allow me, I should much 
| like to try whether, with good fortune, I may not 
stop this fellow’s deviltry. ‘They reckon me the 
best shot with the sporting-rifle in our part of 
the Saxon Switzerland; and I have my favorite 
weapon here with me. What I want to do is to go 
and stalk this French sharp-shooter. May I?” 

““You may try your luck and weleome, baron, 
for me,” said the major. ‘Mind, unless you 
bring good evidence back with you, we sha’n’t 
believe you’ve wiped him out!” 

The young cavalryman was the butt of a good 
deal cf badinage that evening. But he took the 
chaff with a modest serenity, ate a hearty dinner, 
and said good night early. I found him in his 
quarters above the stable, overhauling his rifle 
and filling a bandoleer with cartridges. He 
readily consented that I should accompany him, 
which I was anxious to do, from curiosity; of 
course, as a neutral I was to go unarmed. 

Early next morning we breakfasted together, 
filled our flasks, put some sandwiches into our 
haversacks, and while it was yet dark passed the 
outports and climbed the gradual slope on the crest 
of which, among the old trees, stood the Chateau 
De Launay. 

The baron had the bearings of the cottage, to 
the watching of which we were to devote our- 
selves; and instead of heading directly upon it 
with the result that our hiding-place would be | 
right in the French marksman’s line of sight, we 
edged away somewhat to our right, with intent 
to locate ourselves somewhere on the left point of 
the cottage. Ata distance of about five hundred 
yards, we were close to a clump of evergreens in 
the grounds of the villa of Nélaton, the famous 
surgeon. 

In the heart of this clump, where there was | 
comparatively little snow, we lay down, [ a little | 
behind the baron, who waited patiently till dawn | 
and then gingerly twisted and broke the twigs of | 
holly till he had a clear vista of aim on the 
cottage, now dimly visible through the frost-haze. 

Its occupant, we judged, was cooking his | 
breakfast, for smoke was lazily rising from the | 
chimney. Then the sun chased away the haze, | 
and the baron caught a glimpse of the dull gleam | 
of a rifle-barrel back in the room inside the wide 
orifice where, in peace time, there had been a 
window-frame. 

His first impulse was to aim a trifle behind the | 
glint, and then fire; but he restrained himself, | 











with your galloping sergeant’s 4e 

party?” asked the major, in . at 

rather a bantering tone. Xi 
“T think, major,” answered tree 
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for it was probable he would not get many 
chances, so crafty was the Frenchman, and he 
was bound, in the words of Kirkpatrick, to 
“mak siccar.” We lay for hours, steadfastly 
gazing at the white front of the cottage, up 
against which almost to the window-sill the 
white snow had drifted. 

Thrice the flash of a shot darted out through 
the window space in the front of the cottage. 
Each shot might have meant the life gone from 
out a Saxon soldier, and my impatience became 
almost uncontrollable. Each time I begged of 
the baron to act, the stern, resolute answer was 
thrown back: ““No; be calm. Everything comes 
to him who can wait!” 

As we passed through the chain of pickets in 
the dusk of the winter day, we learned that the 
marksman of the cottage had killed a sentry who 
momentarily exposed himself, and wounded 
another man on patrol. 

The baron was ruthlessly chaffed during the 


STALKING A SHARP-SHOOTER. 


evening ; but the rough badinage of his comrades 
did not in the least disconeert him. He did not 
take it ill that I did not care to accompany him 
on the morrow. He left me before daybreak for 
his solitary lurking-place among Doctor Nélaton’s 
evergreens, where hour after hour he lay prone, 
rifle on shoulder, his gaze steadfastly on the 
aperture in the wall of the cottage. 

In the evening he sauntered into the common- 
room, his manner quiet and unassertive, as was 
his wont. His entrance was greeted with derisive 
laughter. 

“Back again empty-handed. Oh doughty 
younker!” shouted Kirchbach. 

“Do you know, Herr Baron,” said Captain 
Von Zanthier, with a sneer, “that your friend up 
yonder bowled over another fellow of my com- 
pany this afternoon ?” d 

Then outspoke Major Von Schonberg himself : 
“You have had two whole days, baron, for your 
experiment with the rifle which wrought such 
execution in the Saxon Switzerland; to-morrow 
you will return to your regular duty.” 

“At your order, Herr Major!’’ replied the 
baron, springing to the attitude of rigid attention 
on receiving a formal order. Then he relaxed 
his muscles as much as ever a German officer 
does, and made a few quiet remarks: “I should 
not have proposed going out again, major, in any 
case. Captain Kirchbach, I have not come home 
empty-handed; [ brought with me my rifle—its 
barrel is fouled.” 

Then immediately rose the loud clamor of 
questioning. “Have you killed the fellow?” 
“Are you really serious?” and so forth. 

The little baron, in his quietest manner, 
demurely replied: ‘Perhaps the gentlemen who 
are interested in this little matter will take the 
trouble to-morrow morning to go out to the front 
as far as the railway embankment, and from 
thence survey the front of the cottage through 
their field-glasses.” And with that he bowed, 
said “‘Good night,” and went away to his sleeping 
quarters over the stables. 

By daybreak next morning a party of us started 
on the errand suggested by the little baron. As 
we reached the railway embankment the men of 
the picket were peering over at the distant cottage, 
each man with his hand shading his eyes from 
the dazzle of the sun on the snow. What they 
saw I need not describe. But there was no 
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mistake about it; the little baron had fulfilled 
the task he had taken upon himself. 
It was while we ate a scrappy breakfast as we 
stood around the piano-buffet next morning that, 
in as few words as might be, the lad told us the 
grim story. During the second day the French- 
man had fired several times, but had never given 
a glimpse of himself to the young marksman 
down among Doctor Nélaton’s laurels and 
hollies. 
His last shot he had fired just before dusk ; 
this was the shot that killed the man of Zanthier’s 
company. Then, as ever, he fired without 
exposing himself; but when the bullet had sped 
he forgot himself for the first time in the two 
days. 
Anxious, no doubt, to discover whether he had 
done execution, he had for a moment projected 
his head and shoulders over the window-sill, 
peering out to his right front, the direction in 
which he had fired. He was in the act of 
drawing back when the little 
baron took his snap shot at 
him. The Frenchman dropped 
on the instant, falling, with 
head and shoulders outside the 
window, into the attitude in 
which we had seen the body. 
Then the baron had come 
away through the gathering 
dusk, and that was all he had 
to say. 
The dead marksman had no 
successor in the occupation of 
the cottage. Strangely enough, 
the French never ventured up 
to it. Early in January they 
were driven bodily backward 
by the fire of the German 
“‘walrusses,” as we used to 
call the siege cannon from 
Maison Guyot and elsewhere. 
Then the region about Ville- 
momble and the Chateau De 
Launay lapsed to the Saxons, 
who buried the dead sharp- 
shooter under the window from 
which he had sped death so 
often when alive. 
He had regularly installed 
himself in the cottage, it 
seemed; it was found well- 
victualled with bread, bacon, 
tinned food, wine and coffee, and the 
man had brought with him a small 

library of good, solid reading, as well as 
writing materials. On the table in the back room 
lay a half-finished letter which began, “Ma tres 
chere femme,’ and which told in the most matter- 
of-fact style the results of his ball-practice. He 
sent his love to his children, and begged them 
to pray for his continued success. 

He was not a soldier of the line. He wore the 
coarse uniform of a private of the National 
Guard, but his linen was fine and marked with 
a good name. In the left breast-pocket of his 
tunic was found the photograph of a handsome 
woman, with a little child at her knee and a baby 
in her arms. 

No doubt the ‘French pig-dog,” as the Saxons 
called him, was a devoted patriot according to his 
lights, and regarded himself as fighting the good 
fight for his native land. 

Schénberg’s fellows gave me the relics of the 
dead man when I visited them again just before 
the capitulation of Paris. When that event 
occurred, and I found myself in the fallep 
capital, one of the first things I did after attending 
to my work, was to deliver the relics at the 
address found in the cottage. 

The sharp-shooter, it turned out, had been 
himself a journalist. As did so many other 
gallant French soldiers of the pen, he had rushed 
to arms when danger threatened the sacred soil. 
He had escaped from Sedan to form an item in 
the vast garrison of Paris, and, burning with 
zeal and devotion to what he strangely conceived 
duty, he had thrown himself into the miserable 
business of pot-shooting. 

The poor wife thought his work glorious and 
heroic; his children had a cribbage-board with 
the pegs of which they had proudly kept the tally 
of his homicides. I believe, before the Commune 
time came, that I had almost got to look at the 
matter from their point of view. I never knew 
sweeter children. 
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Big Thunder, the Bullfrog. 


OTWITHSTANDING its title, this is 

N not a romance, but only a plain story of 

a brief but singular episode of a day’s 

fishing on my beloved clay-banked, muddy- 
shored, marsh-bordered Little Otter. 

It was midsummer, and my boy and I had a 
hot and thirsty cruise up and down the sluggish: 
channel, past the two Slangs and through thi 
“broad ma’sh,”’ taking here and there a pickerel. 
with our trolling bait. 

During our last trip up-stream, all the wa) 
from the mouth of the creek to the Big Elm, we 
caught but one which made seven in all, and we 
came to the conclusion that we had enough. 
greatly helped to it by the poor prospect ©! 
getting more. 

We were so hot and weary that we wanted no 
unnecessary burden to carry over the mile’s wall: 
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that lay before us after reaching our own landing, 
so we pulled in at the Big E)m to dress our fish. 

This was the only suitable place for the 
purpose, being the only accessible sandy shore 
on the lower stream and affording the only 
landing where one can step from or into a boat 
without bemiring the foot-gear. Here was 
shade to sit in and a clean-bottomed pool near at 
hand in which to wash the fish. In immemorial 
days it was the thronged port where warriors, 
hunters and fishers embarked on their various 
errands and here landed with their captives and 
spoils of the woods and waters. The shore was 
thickly strewn with the ancient arrow-maker’s 
flint chips, and we sat down to scale our fish, 
where, doubtless, many a Waubanakee squaw 
had performed the like task with poorer tools— 
also, on better fish, in the days when fish were 
plenty and fishermen few. 

When the scales were off I took the fish down 
to the pool to give them the repeated washing 
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and scraping that are so necessary to the well- 
being of a dressed pickerel. I noticed a large 
bullfrog squatting among the rushes on the 
opposite side of the pool, regarding me with a 
bland countenance.. Thinking he was maintain- 
ing his position within six feet of me with great 
calmnegs and dignity, I paid no more attention 
to him till, as | was swashing a fish vigorously in 
the water and making a commotion that would 
have frightened an ordinary frog from his pro- 
priety, my vis-a-vis suddenly dashed across the 
intervening space and seized the fish by the tail, 
which part was nearest to him. 

He tugged at it stoutly and held fast while I 
dragged him this way and that, nor would he let 
go until he was lifted three feet above the water. 
Then he relaxed his grip and tumbled back into 
the pool, where he repeated his attack several 
times on the fish’s tail as I splashed it before him. 

At last he abandoned it and retired to his seat 
in the rushes, from which he regarded my labors 
with grave curiosity while I finished dressing my 
fish. When this was done, I tossed the end of a 
long string of entrails over to him, which he 
seized and began 
to swallow greed- 
ily, assisting the 
operation very 
dexterously and 
rapidly with his 
hands till there 
was room for no 
more, though he 
still strove to cram 
another inch in- 
side his capacious . 
jaws. 

He was a gro- 
tesque caricature 
of a glutton at a 
feast, gorged, yet 
unsatisfied and de- 
vouring with his 
eyes the bountiful 
remainder that he 
could not com- 
pass. He was such 
a ludicrous object 
that we raised an 
uproar of laughter 
which must have 
amazed, though it 
did not in the 
least alarm him. 
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expressionless to be called a smile; but this 

fellow is the only one who ever took the initiative 

and forced his acquaintance upon me. 
RowLanpd E. RoBinson. 
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A Practical Joke. 


HETHER or not this story is 
deemed a moral one will depend 
much on the spirit in which it is 
read. Those who believe in 
absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors will probably 
take a certain view of it. High-license people 
will also have their own idea; and the advocates 
of the free sale of intoxicants will no doubt be 
able to draw conclusions satisfactory to them- 
selves. 

So with no effort to point a moral, I shall 
simply relate the circumstances, and leave every 
one to make a moral for himself, if he wants one. 

Orrington Small was the road-surveyor in our 
highway district of the town of Wilmont two 
years ago, and on the night of the 28th of May 
he sent a messenger to summon all who had a 
road tax to work out to meet at his house the next 
morning. The highway tax was payable in labor 
instead of money, and was assessed on all voters. 
The roads of the town were divided into fifteen 
highway districts, each of which was in charge of 
a road-surveyor appointed by the selectmen. To 
men the town paid fifteen cents an hour. To boys 
something less. 

The next morning sixteen or seventeen men and 
boys appeared with shovels, bars, hoes, axes and 
other tools, to repair a section of very bad road 
along Clear Pond. Severai farmers brought 
teams of horses or oxen with carts, plows and 
scrapers. 

By half-past seven o’clock the surveyor had 
laid out the work and set the good example of 
taking off his own coat and laying hold of a 
shovel in earnest. All the men soon had need to 
doff their coats, indeed, for the forenoon was 
warm; and in the course of an hour or two 
many of them went not infrequently to a spring 
of water a little way off. Across the road from 
the pond was a hill covered with second-growth 
white birch and poplar. Just outside the ditches 
of the road, too, grew a dense thicket of black 
alder. The spring issued from the foot of a 
ledge of rocks sixty or seventy yards from the 
road, up the hillside. It had formed for itself a 
little gravelly basin, full of clear water; and by 
its side lay half a cocoanut-shell, placed there as 
a drinking-cup. 

I worked at the gravel-bank near the road, side 
by side with Herbert Wilkins. We were shov- 
elling earth into carts, to be used in banking 
about a culvert. Herbert and I were both about 
nineteen years old. We were good friends, and 
frequently worked in company. He is a well- 
intentioned, bright fellow, whose only fault is 
that he is too fond of a practical joke. 

At about ten o’clock I noticed that three of the 
men in the crew were going to the spring very 
often. Herbert saw this, too, and mentioned it. 

‘Well, it’s a warm day,” I said. ‘I’m going 
there myself, as soon as we throw in this cartful. 
I’m thirsty.” 

“But they’ve been up there three or four 
times already,” Herbert continued, in a low 
voice. “I believe they’ve something stronger 
than water there, for their tongues appear to be 
getting very loose.” 

After the cart was filled we went to the spring 
without attracting the attention of the others, 
who were at work farther along the road. After 
taking a draught from the cocoanut-cup, Herbert 
searched about and presently discovered a two- 
gallon stone jug, hidden behind a boulder in the 
bushes, forty or fifty feet from the spring. He 
shook it, smelled of it, and left it where he found 
it. I did not go with him. He overtook me 
before I got back to the road. 

“It’s there!” said he. ‘“‘A big jug most full of 
‘split’! And it’s got the letters ‘C. K.’ branded 
on the top of the stopper. You can guess who 
owns it!” 

Perhaps I should say that for more than twenty 
years our state has had a law forbidding the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. This law has never 
wholly prevented such sales, though it is difficult, 
save to those who make a study and a business of 
breaking and evading the law, to procure any 











intoxicating liquor. The general use of these 
intoxicants is much restricted, despite the asser- | 
tions of the opponents of the law to the contrary. | 
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seem brave and reckless and to stand well with 


their ‘tough’ comrades, than from any real appetite 


for it,”’ I replied. 

“A little of both, I guess,” said Herbert. 
“But say, Andy, if the ‘O. E.’ get hold-of this, 
not a decent girl in town will be seen in public 
with one of those three fellows after this! And 
if I were you, [ shouldn’t hesitate to drop a hint 
of it to your sister Kate. I believe in helping 
those girls along.” 

The “O. E.” is a young ladies’ league. What 


the letters stand for is one of the secrets of the | 
Nearly every young woman of respecta- | 
bility in the town, and in two other adjoining | 
towns, belongs to the “O. E.,” and it is well | 


society. 


known that an article in its constitution prohibits 
any member from appearing in public with, or 
keeping the company of, any young man who is 
known to make use of intoxicants. 

The league had been in existence four years. 
The president, at the time | am writing of, was 
Ethel Carmichael, a young lady of Wilmont 


village. The “O. E.” is very active, socially, | 


and gives nice receptions. The members are in 
earnest in regard to the character of the young 
men with whom they associate, and they have the 
determination to carry out their principles to the 
letter—as all the young men know very well. 

If they ascertain that any young man in the 
region has begun to make use of liquor, they 
simply drop his acquaintance. 

I have been told that there are similar leagues 


in other parts of the country, and have heard that | 


some of them have been denounced as unchristian 
and not likely to reform the erring. Whether this 
is true, donot know. Possibly the denunciation 
has come from men who wish to drink liquor and 
also to enjoy the society of respectable young 
ladies, and who think it “‘unchristian” if they 
cannot do so. 

On this point there may be room for two 
opinions. I can only say that in Wilmont the 
league works; and that I am not alone in the 


opinion that here it has done more in our town to | 


repress the use of intoxicants than any other one 
measure which has been devised. 

About half an hour after Herbert had discoy- 
ered the jug of “split” near the spring, a two- 
horse team came along the road from the town 
next above Wilmont, drawing a large cart loaded 
with barrels and household furniture. The team 
was owned and driven by one Walter Wilson, 
who, as it happened, is a brother-in-law of Ethel 
Carmichael, the president of the “O. E.” This 
young man lived with his father-in-law at the 
Carmichael place in Wilmont village. 

From being plowed up and under repair, the 
road was scarcely passable. Wilson drove past 
slowly and with some difficulty, accosting the 
workers as he did so. In the jolting a picture- 
frame, wrapped up in a blanket, fell from his 
load. ‘This was not observed until he had gone 
on for about a hundred yards, when some one 
shouted: ‘“‘Hold on, Walter! You've dropped 
something !” 

Wilson therefore stopped his horses and came 
back, past the bank where Herbert and I were 
filling carts, his team being out of sight among 
the alders around a bend of the road ahead. 

He had no more than passed us when Herbert 
suddenly exclaimed: “Stay here! I’m going to 
the spring for a moment.” 

I did not know for what purpose, and it did not 
occur to me even when he slipped out of sight 
among the bushes in the direction of the spring. 
He was gone several minutes—until after Wilson 
had found his picture-frame, had passed me, and 
gone to his wagon. Presently I heard the team 
start on; and after awhile Herbert came along 
the road from that direction. 

“What have you been doing?” said I. 

He laughed and continued chuckling for some 
time, and then told me that while Walter was 
after the bundle, he, Herbert, had taken the jug 
of “split” and hidden it among the household 
stuff on the load. “It’s going down to Car- 
michael’s, you know,” said he, in great merriment. 
“They will find it, of course. Ethel will see it. 
There are those letters on the cork. Those ‘O. E.’ 
girls will cipher on those initials, and it wouldn’t 
be strange if they drew right conclusions as to the 
ownership of the jug.” 

‘*That’s rather a hazardous joke,” said I. “It 
may make a fuss.” He was silent, but as he 
worked on, and thought about it, he became a 
little uneasy. But we were both amused, and had 
difficulty in keeping straight faces the rest of the 
day—particularly after the three fellows who had 
been resorting to the jug began to search for it. 
They took turns in searching, and were gone so 
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| odor that it contained liquor; he concluded that 


Hazen, or his wife, had privately put it into the 
| wagon. He set it off with the other articles. 
That ended his connection with the jug. 

It happened that Hazen was one of those 
| unfortunate persons who appear to be “born 
| thirsty,” and are not of strong will power to 
resist temptation, but who do very well if tempta- 
tion is kept away from them. ‘There are, as 
every one knows, thousands of such men; and it 
is largely on account of their weaknesses that 
prohibitory laws are devised. 

It was said that Hazen had not drunk intoxi- 
cants for many months previously, and had 
worked steadily. But on finding that jug of 
“split,” apparently a present to him from some 
unknown friend, he was unable to resist the 
temptation to taste it. Having tasted it once he 
continued to “‘taste,”’ during four or five days, at 
intervals, so that it was remarked at the mill that 
he had been drinking, although he did not 
become fully intoxicated. 

By the fourth or fifth day the ‘split’ had 
begun thoroughly to pervade his system and to 
do its harmful work. His ideas grew expansive 
and, disdaining longer to enjoy the windfall in 
secret, he invited three other laborers at the mill 
to share it with him. 

The four men decided to make an all-night 
time of it ; and, not to be disturbed, they crept into 
the basement of the pulp-mill, late in the evening 
of the 4th of June, after working hours. All 
four became intoxicated and, as nearly as can be 
learned, one of them attempted to light his pipe, 
and in doing so, set fire to the shavings and chips 
from the bolts of poplar-wood which were ground 
for pulp. 

So at two o’clock in the morning there was an 
alarm of fire in the village. The pulp-mill was 
burning, and those who first reached the place 
found three badly intoxicated men, one of them 
considerably scorched, staggering about the blaz- 
ing mill, hallooing wildly in tipsy excitement. 

The fire-engine arrived and water was poured 
in without stint, but the mill was completely 

burned, together with an adjoining dry-house and 
| storehouses. There was a loss of from twenty to 
| thirty thousand dollars. 
| To the three drunken men the somewhat 
| alarming circumstance at last occurred that one 
of their number was missing, and presently they 
| made this known to the crowd. The missing 
| man was Hazen. For a time it was feared that 
| he had perished in the burning mill. ‘Toward’ 
dawn, however, he was discovered under a horse- 
| shed at a little distance, where he had crawled to 
| escape the conflagration, too much intoxicated to 
| stand, or even to speak distinctly. But he could 
| smile and, with a drunken grin, pointed feebly to 
an object near him and repeatedly tried to say 
that it was all right. The object of his self- 
| congratulation proved to be the jug of ‘“‘split,” 
| now nearly empty. 
| All this told plainly enough the immediate 
| cause of the fire; and the owners of the mill 
might no doubt have recovered damages from 
the four trespassers, but for the fact that they 
were wholly without property. The proprietors, 
therefore, began to look further, and sought to 
learn where the jug of “‘split’” came from, and 
who had furnished it. Hazen was sharply 
examined. He did not know, and Walter Wilson 
| was able to contribute but little to the stock of 
| information. The letters ““C. K.” on the cork 
helped so far, at length, as to cause the fact to 
leak out that the person whose name corresponded 
to the initials had carried a jug of “‘split’’ to the 
| road-making bee on the 29th day of May. 
| At that point the investigation could get no 
| farther. There was a break that nobody coukl 
| bridge—except my friend Herbert and myself. 
| In consideration of the large amount of damage 
| involved, it is not very strange that Herbert was 
| inclined to keep quiet; and of course I did not 
| like to come forward to accuse him. 
| There the matter rested for a month. We 
| both felt uncomfortable about it; and at last my 
friend’s sense of honor got the better of his 
| apprehensions as to the liabilities. He wrote out 
| and published in the village paper a brief account 
of the practical joke, acknowledging himself as 
its perpetrator. ; 
On the strength of this confession, the mill 
| proprietors have entered suit against him, and 
| also against me as “‘particeps,” against ‘*C. K.,” 
the purveyor of the “‘split,” and his two associates 
| in the hiding of the jug at the spring. All five 
| have been obliged to respond; and, owing to 
| the peculiar circumstances, we, the respondents, 
are not on the best of terms with each other; 





It happens, however, that pure alcohol, on frequently and so long from their work that | although practically we are in the same boat 
account of its use in medicines and the arts, has | Surveyor Small gave them a sound scolding and | together. 


been more easily obtained in the state than any | threatened to cut their wages. In short, Herbert 
It is taken, therefore, and|and I had a great deal of fun that afternoon | 


other intoxicant. 
mixed in equal proportions with water, and the 


When we left him he was still struggling with | compound is called “split.” It is needless to say 
his embarrassment of riches, but with a calm | that this “split” is not only intoxicating, but may 


self-possession which must eventually have made 
him master of the situation. We did not hear 
his voice, but from his size we doubted not that 
it would not dishonor the name we gave him, 
Big Thunder, in memory of the almost forgotten 
chieftain of the Anti-Renters. 

I have often made acquaintance of bullfrogs, 
making advances with extreme caution, and 
ingratiating myself in their favor by tickling their 
sides with a rush or twig till their flabby sides 


would swell with a fullness of enjoyment, and | appetite they must have! 
their wide faces take on an imbecility of bliss too | 





| 


| 
| 


even prove poisonous, from 
alcohol of certain kinds. 
“They will be getting wild before night,” said 
Herbert. ‘I’ve a good mind to hide the jug, for 
a joke.” 
‘Better smash it with a crowbar,” said I. 
“No; I want to see them hunt for it,” replied 
Herbert, laughing. ‘Strange, isn’t it,” he con- 


if compounded 


| away. 


| the load to the Carmichael place at all, 


listening to what went on and watching the 
perplexed and suspicious faces of the jug-owners. 

But the end was not yet, by any means. In 
entire innocence Walter had hauled the jug 


erty. He was merely drawing the goods for a 
man named Hazen, a laborer employed at the 
pulp-mill in the lower part of the village, who 
was moving his household and family from the 
town adjoining Wilmont. Walter did not take 
but 


tinued, more seriously, “that those three fellows | proceeded directly to Hazen’s tenement near the 


will drink that stuff! 
I’m glad I haven’t it.” 


What an unwholesome | pulp-mill, and left it there. 


In unloading, he found the jug with the letters 


His load proved not to be his own prop- | 


The case has not yet come to trial; and how it 
will turn is not easy to predict. For my part, | 
am making the best fight I can; for although the 
suit may be in some measure a just one, I do not 
fancy having to pay five thousand dollars merely 
for happening to learn that a jug of “split” had 
been hidden in a load of goods! 

What is quite as unpleasant, too, the ““O. E.” 
have put us on their list of “‘suspicious cases,” 
along with ‘“‘C. K.”’ and his two friends. That 
comes of being caught in bad company! But 
Herbert and I hope to get out of the difficulty 
with the “O. E.” on Kate Wilkins’s represen- 
tation. 

Before the affair is settled we shall all have 


| abundant reason to remember that jug of “split” 
‘They drink the liquor more from a desire to! “‘C. K.’’ on the cork, and surmised from its | as long as we live. 


A. B. 
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Current Topics. 


The recent eclipse of the sun made an 
opportunity for the Japanese to give additional 
evidence of their right to be called the Yankees 
of the Orient. This evidence was in the form of 
a pleasantry that appeals to Western love of wit. 
The Japanese newspapers commended the eclipse 
for coming and going on time, “therein differing 
from the majority of scheduled occurrences in 
Japan.” 

The Orient has become a competitor 
of the eastern part of this continent in supplying 
coal to the Pacific coast. An American vessel 
recently arrived in San Francisco with a cargo of 
coal from Tonquin, that is said to be equal in 
quality tc the best Pennsylvania coal, and can be 
sold profitably at a price considerably below that 
of coal sent from the Eastern States. While the 
product comes from a district peopled by Chinese, 
the industry is developed by French capital. 
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In a recent letter, Dr. George Ebers, the 
famous German Egyptologist, thus sums up his 
life: ‘‘Next March I shall be sixty years of age, 
and I have loved much, erred much, borne much 
and worked much.” The humility of the great 
scholar finely illustrates the truth that profound 
knowledge and arrogance are not necessarily 
allied, as unthinking and unlearned people often 
imagine. He who is most learned is apt to be the 
most eager and modest learner. 

For the first time what has long been 
known in Illinois as “‘Lineoln’s Lost Speech” 
has been published. It was given in McClure’s 
Magazine. The speech was made at the first 
Republican State Convention in that common- 
wealth. The reporters were carried away by 
Lincoln’s eloquence, and forgot to take notes. 
A young lawyer, however, made notes of the 
address, and the publication in the magazine is 
from that report. One sentence thus preserved 
might well be a rule of conduct for general 
observance: “We must not promise what we 
ought not, lest we be called on to perform what 
we cannot.” 

It is said that there is one, and only 
one, work extant written in the language 
in which the Saviour commonly spoke. The 
authority for this statement is Doctor Meyer of 
the University of Bonn, who has made a special 
study of the question. ‘The work is known as 
the “Jerusalem Talmud,” and it was written in 
Tiberias in the third century after Christ. 
According to this authority, Jesus spoke a Galilean 
dialect of the Aramaic tongue. The Aramaic is 
one of the Semitic family of languages, a sister 
tongue of the Hebrew. Aramaic was at one 
period the language of business intercourse 
between Syria and the countries farther east. 


An anecdote told by a London news- 
paper of the late Sir John Millais, the painter, 
illustrates the fact that spontaneousness in a 
public speech is generally the result of elaborate 
preparation : 

Sir John was a graceful speaker, but his 
speeches cost him a great deal of time and labor. 
Atadinner given at the Arts Club on Leighton’s 
appointment as president of the Royal Academy, 
Millais was in the chair. He made an admirable 
speech—frank, sympathetic, eloquent and appar- 
ently unstudied. His friends congratulated him, 
saying they had no idea he had the gift of oratory, 
or could speak so well and so spontaneously. 
“Spontaneous!” he said; “why, that wretched 
speech has kept me awake for the last five 
weeks |” 

The political “canvasser" indulges in 
many arts, but he seldom goes farther to gain 
support than did one of his kind who called on a 
Boston physician. The politician was evidently 
anxious to make a good impression, and talked 
cleverly on many indifferent subjects before he 
reached his leading question. 

“By the way,’’ he asked, ‘‘didn’t you graduate 
with a man named Wilson ?” 

—T." 

“Nice fellow, wasn’t he?” 

“One of the best fellows I ever knew!” the 
physician said, warmly. 

“Well, now,” the visitor suggested, “he has a 
brother out here—really a nicer fellow. The 
brother wants to run for.Congress. Of course, 
since you’re the doctor’s friend, you won’t mind 
signing a letter of recommendation to the voters 
in his brother’s district ?” 

The physician did mind, and promptly refused, 
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but not before he discovered that most of his 
college classmates had signed this endorsement 
of an unknown man—because they knew his 
brother ! 

It is a depressing thought that, for reasons 
quite as absurd as that given by this canvasser, 
many a man.lends some seeker for office the 
influence of his name, if not the weight of his 
vote. Nothing but a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for good government, that controls the 
votes and the political influence of reputable men, 
will save the country from dangerous legislation 
by incompetent and possibly corrupt legislators. 

Not to teach, but to learn, was Li 
Hung Chang’s purpose in visiting this country, 
yet the Chinese viceroy’s sayings and doings, as 
reported in the daily papers, must have afforded 
the thoughtful reader much instruction. We 
have been in the past too ready to assume that 
the typical Chinaman was mentally stolid, having 
the lowest ambitions and was at least susceptible 
to the most degrading viees. Li Hung Chang has 
reminded us that good men, statesmen and 
gentlemen are not the flower of any one race. 

The great viceroy met many of our own 
eminent men. None of his hosts excelled him in 
gracious courtesy, nor did any of them manifest 
a more sympathetic, genial spirit. Culture and 
character, love of country, desire for wisdom, 
keen appreciation of spiritual as well as material 
realities—all were exhibited in the mandarin’s 
words and deeds. The “civilized” American 
who ignores these. things may profitably ponder 
the example set him by our “‘heathen” guest. 
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PROLIXITY. 


Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 


Pope. 
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Russia as She Is. 


A chart of elementary instruction in European 
Russia, prepared for and exhibited by that 
government, is said to deserve the name of 
“Chart of Russian Illiteracy.’’ Seven shades of 
blue serve to mark the gradations of literacy. 
Where more than six persons in a hundred 
attend school, that fact is indicated by the palest 
azure. 

An account of the chart says there are but two 
of these markings, and the territory thus distin- 
guished consists of all Finland and the govern- 
ment of Livonia, in the Baltic Provinces. The 
greater part of St. Petersburg is marked as 
having only three to four scholars per hundred, 
and in the same grade of illiteracy are Moscow, 
Tver, Smolensk and other districts where Russian 
civilization is supposed to have its highest 
expression. The blue is darkest of all in the 
Ural provinces. 

This official picture of ignorance must be placed’ 
side by side with the representations of the recent 
gorgeous coronation if we would see Russia as 
she is. 
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The ‘* National Democratic Party.’’ 


The “‘sound money” Democrats, who are 
hostile to the policy declared and the candidates 
nominated by the Chicago convention, have put 
forward a platform and candidates of their own. 
The convention which they held at Indianapolis, 
as the “National Democratic Party,” was a re- 
markable demonstration, both as regards the 
number and the character of the men participat- 
ing in it. 

Only four states and three territories failed to 
send delegates to the convention. In most of the 
states the representatives who were sent to 
Indianapolis were chosen by mass conventions, 
instead of by delegate conventions, as is usual. 
It was not to be expected that in the few weeks 
intervening between the convention at Chicago 
and that at Indianapolis, the friends of the new 
movement could perfect the network of organiza- 
tion, extending to towns and wards, of which the 
usual delegate convention is a result. But the 
response to the efforts for organization was cer- 
tainly prompt and general. 

The platform of the new party is plain-spoken. 
It attacks impartially the views of Republicans, 
Populists and free-silver Democrats, and is not 
limited to the currency issue, though that is the 
subject most emphasized. It goes farther upon 
this question than the Republican platform. It 
denounces not only free coinage, but the com- 
pulsory purchase of silver; and it makes no 
mention of possible international bimetallism, 
but upholds the single gold standard. It takes 
issue with the Chicago platform at another point 
also. That platform denounced the issue of 
national bank-notes, and demanded that all paper 
money be issued by the government. The Indian- 
apolis platform demands that the government be 
completely separated from the banking business, 
and favors a uniform and elastic bank currency. 

Senator Palmer and ex-Governor Buckner, the 
National Democratic party’s candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, are both old men, but 
vigorous campaigners. ‘They have the respect of 
their party and the country. 

The supporters of the new ticket do not expect 
to elect it. Probably they expect to secure few, 
if any, presidential electors. But they have two 
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avowed objects in view. One is to promote the 
defeat of the ticket nominated at Chicago; and 
to help in the election of members of Congress 
who are opposed to free silver. The other is to 
maintain an organization to which they hope 
Democrats generally will attach themselves 
should the present attitude of the Democratic 
party result in disaster. 


ae 


TOO LATE. 
“To-morrow I will live,” the fool doth say; 
To-day’s too late; the wise lived yesterday. 
Martral. 
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‘¢ Fusion.”’ 


That those who think alike should act together 
is a good principle in politics. A superficial | 
view of the present situation in this country 
would lead one to think that men are growing 
apart rather than coming together. No less than 
seven conventions more or less national have 
been held this year; and six candidates for 
President and seven for Vice-President are in the 
field. 

Yet every one knows that the choice for Pres- 
ident really lies between two candidates, and no 
more. In many of the states of the Union 
negotiations are in progress, or have already 
resulted in agreement, for the codperation of 
various factions in support of one or the other 
of these candidates. 

In Northern States where fusion is attempted, 
the contracting parties are the Democrats and the 
Populists. They divide the local and state offices 
between them, and each nominates a certain num- 
ber of the candidates for electors. There would 
be no difficulty at all in arranging a complete 
fusion throughout the country had not the two 
parties nominated different persons for Vice- 
President. 

In some of thé Southern States questions of 
local government are deemed of even more 
importance than the silver question; and there 
the tendency is for Republicans and Populists to 
combine. 

There was not a little fusion on almost the 
same lines in the North and in the South, four 
years ago. The votes of several states were 
given to Mr. Weaver, the Populist candidate, by 
this device; and in two states, where the fusion 
was not quite complete, the electoral vote was 
divided. Republican and Populist fusion in the 
South had no result. 

The union of the silver forces in the present 
canvass is nominally not complete; but it is 
actually so in most of the states where union is 
needed. In certain states the Democrats feel 
strong enough to carry the election single-handed ; 
in others the gold sentiment is so strong that 
fusion would accomplish nothing. 

On the other hand, the supporters of the gold 
standard are acting together in such a way as 
not to waste any of their votes. On the whole, 
we may expect the verdict of the country to be 
a nearly perfect expression of the people on the 
silver issue. Some silver Republicans will vote 
for McKinley because they deem the protection 
question most important; some gold Democrats 
will vote for Bryan because they do not wish to 
be “‘bolters.’”” Perhaps the two classes will off- 
set each other. 
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The New Library of Congress. 


The practical completion of the new building 
for the Library of Congress at Washington is an 
event comparable to the erection of the new 
Boston Public Library, of which mention has 
already been made. The importance of the 
public library in a modern municipality was 
emphasized in the Boston enterprise. The idea 
of a national collection of books reaches its fulfil- 
ment in the graceful edifice at Washington. 

Considered architecturally, it will doubtless 
rank second only to the Capitol itself among 
Washington’s show places. In the matter of 
interior decoration it will outrank even the 
Capitol. But it is chiefly notable as a store- 
house for books, which in size and capacity gives 
conclusive evidence that the Library of Congress 
is to be maintained as one of the great libraries 
of the world. 

An appropriation of five thousand dollars in 
the year 1800 was the modest beginning of the 
collection. In those daysof small appropriations, 
its growth was slow; and in the year 1851 a fire 
destroyed all but twenty thousand volumes. Up 
to 1893 the total of appropriations was less than 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

But the collection has had other sources of 
growth than the direct purchase of books and 
pamphlets. Fifty sets of our government publi- 
cations are annually devoted to exchange with 
other governments. Our copyright law further 
provides that two copies of every copyrighted 
work shall be deposited with the Librarian of 
Congress. This insures a practically complete 
collection of American literature, including, of 
course, many works that disappear entirely from 
the book market. As a result, the library has | 
rapidly outstripped the Boston Public and the | 
library of Harvard College, both of which were | 
for many years its superiors in size. } 

In its new quarters the collection may, it is 
hoped, be administered more in accordance with | 
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modern ideas of library economy than was 
possible in the cramped housing to which it has 
hitherto been confined. Not exactly a public 
library, it is nevertheless an increasingly popular 
and necessary resort for students. ‘lo the various 
institutions of learning in the neighborhood of 
Washington it has already become indispensable. 

It should be remembered that this collection is 
by no means the only one maintained by the 
government. The various department libraries 
contain a total of some four hundred thousand 
volumes. In addition, Congress is annually 
helping to fill the shelves of the various public 
and college libraries throughout the country by 
its voluminous publications, some of which are 
both expensive and valuable. 
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Horses After Sedan. 


Cavalry horses, as soldiers well know, become 





| in time so accustomed to military discipline that 
| the ways of warfare are not less than seeond nature 


to them. Often they appear to share the excite- 
ment and ardor of the strife; again, when wounded 
or terrified, they will frequently keep with their 
companions and continue to share dangers which 
they in part understand rather than fly alone 
beyond the reach of orders and orderly formation, 
in which they seem to feel a certain protection. 

Striking indeed is that passage in Kinglake’s 
narrative of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava, where he describes how the riderless 
and often injured chargers, so long as they could 
gallop, remained with the fast thinning ranks of 
the devoted six hundred, dashing down the “valley 
of death” straight upon the Russian batteries, 
unurged, unguided, and indeed undesired. One 
officer, riding ahead of his men, was so closely 
beset and pressed upon by these riderless steeds 
that he was obliged to use his sword to free him- 
self, lest when he met the enemy he should not 
have space enough in which to fight. 

In a recent interesting volume on his experience 
with the Anglo-American ambulance during the 
Franco-German War, Mr. Charles Ryan gives 
incidentally a graphic picture of the war-horses 
which wandered loose by the hundred after the 
Battle of Sedan. After a compassionate word 
upon the sufferings of wounded horses, which 
form one of the minor yet most hideous of the 
horrors of war, he tells how the sound and slightly 
wounded animals flocked together and came under 
the very walls of the hospital where he served. 

“A source of disturbance during the night was 
the droves of loose horses, principally Arabs, that 
kept neighing and pawing the pavement outside 
the building in their endeavor to reach the water 
which was stored in buckets near the open win- 
dows. Every night as their thirst increased they 
became more frantic; and during the daytime 
they came in dozens, drawn by the scent of the 
water, all the while kicking each other furiously. 

“Some had bridles, some mere fragments of their 
trappings, and the rest had got quit of all their 
furniture. It was novel to see these chargers 
eareering about in demi-toilette. In a few days, 
however, ‘all the wounded animals, now become 
useless, were shot; the others were brought to- 
gether—chiefly by the sound of the trumpet, to 
which they quickly answered—and were picketed 
in the valley beyond the Meuse and above Don- 
chery.” 

Mr. Ryan and a friend went out one night and 
helped themselves to a couple of these poor 
strays,—two beautiful Arabs,—which they used 
while they were in Sedan, and turned loose again 
for a short-lived freedom when they left. Many 
of the horses that were shot were used for food, 
for provisions were scarce and dear; while the 
price of living and unhurt horses fell so low— 
naturally enough, when any one with a little 


| energy and skill could obtain a horse for the 


trouble of going out and catching it—that he saw 
a fine, sound, handsome pair sold in the public 
square of the city for about two dollars and a half! 
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A Charming Woman’s Advice. 


A charming English hostess, who was noted in 
London for her tact in entertaining large compa- 
nies and setting everybody in her drawing-room at 
ease, was asked by a blushing young girl to explain 
the secret of her social success. 

“You know,’ I suppose,” said the inquisitive 
maiden, “that I have barely come out in society. 
I am very awkward and shy whenever people 
speak to me. It seems to me impossible that | 
should ever have the wit, self-possession and 
courage to get on. Tell me, I pray, how it is done. 
How have you made yourself the most popular 
hostess in London?” 

“My dear child,” said the accomplished mentor, 
“you are flattering me, and that is not honest. 
There are many other hostesses in London equally 
popular. You have begun by telling me something 
that is not true. That isa mistake. You must be 
sincere, or people will not trust you. Society has 
a bad name, but it has more virtue than it is given 
credit for. It insists upon every one being truthful 
and genuine. You must not try to be any one else. 
You must be content to be yourself, and not attempt 
to imitate me or anybody else. Your charms and 
graces must be your own, and not be borrowed 
from your neighbors.” 

That was a good point, and it was followed by 
another equally important. 

“You must form, my dear, the habit of making 
yourself agreeable to the people you meet. You 
must forget yourself, and try to find out what they 
are interested in, and then lend them your sympa- 
thy. That is not an easy thing to do, but it is an 
accomplishment of the highest social value. It is 
the secret of the art of making yourself agreeable 
to your fellow-beings. 

“Don’t wait until you are interested yourself in 
the man or woman with whom you are talking. 
Find out what it is that he or she really cares 
about. Leave yourself out of account, and draw 
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out your acquaintances on their own ground; and 
before you know it people will be saying that you 
have tact and are a charming woman.” 

The young girl remembered how easily her 
companion had won her confidence, and had in- 
duced her to confess that she felt awkward and 
strange in company, and was not sure whether 
she liked society or not. But she had not yet 
received the whole lesson. 

“Yes,” said her mentor, “you must be sincere 
and agreeable, but you must never cease to be 
dignified. You will hear people talking about 
distinction of manner. That is simply another 
way of expressing the same thought. One must 
have a certain reserve of force, a dignity of man- 
ner, which implies resources of character. Your 
friends will like you all the better, my dear, if 
they find true womanliness behind the agreeable 
manners and the ready tact. They will not admire 
you if they fail to respect you.” 

This was good advice not only for London, but 
for all latitudes. 


* 
* 





THACKERAY AMONG FRIENDS. 


One of the prettiest of the many charming anec- 
dotes of Thackeray was told by Douglass Jerrold. 
He was one morning at the chambers of Mr. 
Horace Mayhew, in Regent Street, when Thackeray 
knocked at the door and cried, “It’s no use, Porry 
Mayhew, open the door!” 

“It’s dear old Thackeray,” said Mr. Mayhew, 
joyfully, as he opened the door. 

“Well, young gentlemen,” said Thackeray, 
cheerily, as he entered, “you'll admit an old 
fogy.” 

He took up the papers lying about the room, and 
talked with the two young men of various matters 
of the day. Then he took up his hat to go, but as 
if he suddenly remembered something he paused 
at the door. 

“I was going away,” he said, “without doing 
part of the business of my visit. You spoke the 
other day at the dinner,”—referring to the Punch 
weekly meeting,—“of poor George. Somebody— 
most unaccountably—has returned me a five-pound 
note I lent him a long time ago. I didn’t expect 
it; so just hand it to George, and tell him when 
his pocket will bear it, just to pass it on to some 
poor fellow of his acquaintance.” 

With a nod the tall, genial-faced author went 
hastily out of the room. 

Thackeray was a constant attendant of the 
Punch dinners, and an important member of the 
council which di 1 and decided upon the 
contents of the forthcoming numbers. It is hinted 
that he and Douglass Jerrold, who always sat next 
him, sometimes squabbled a little, but nothing 
ever came of it. 

“There is no use of our quarrelling,”’ Thackeray 
would say with irresistible good humor and logic, 
“for we must meet again next week!” 
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INDIAN CORN. 


A correspondent inquires on what authority the 
Companion recently spoke of Indian corn as not a 
native of North America. 

Indian corn is one of the plants the origin of 
which is unknown. Many botanists have believed 
that it came from the East, but the weight of 
present opinion is opposed to that view. Alphonse 
de Candolle, in his work on “The Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants,” concludes that maize probably 
criginated somewhere between Mexico and Peru, 
perhaps in Granada. The writer of the article 
“Maize” in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” says 
that the plant “is most probably indigenous to 
tropical America.” Neither Candolle nor the 
Britannica intimates that any one has ever sus- 
pected Indian corn of being a native of the United 
States. , 

The Companion’s reference to the matter was in 
connection with the question of a national flower, 
and it would have been sufficient for the writer’s 
purpose to say that Indian corn was not a native 
of the United States. That, indeed, was what he 
really had in mind. He used the words North 
pepe as it is the custom of botanists and zoél- 

sts to use them, meaning the North American 
continent north of Mexico. See, for example, 
Gray’s “‘Synoptical Flora of North America” and 
the American Ornithologists’ Union’s “Check List 
of North American Birds,” neither of which in- 
cludes Mexican species. 
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GREAT SAVING. 


Among the many stories told of the peuurious 
little barber, the father of the famous artist 
Turner, there is one which presents an amusing 
picture of the old gentleman. He had charge of 
the Turner gallery in Queen Anne Street, London, 
where he caused many a visitor to stare at him 
with amazement, by his funny habit of jumping up 
and down on his toes. 

Soon after Turner moved to Twickenham a 
friend met the old barber, walking along Queen 
Anne Street, looking most disconsolate. The cost 
of riding up every day to open the gallery weighed 
upon him so that he could not get the thought of 
it out of his mind. 

A week later the same friend met the old man 
again, and instantly discovered that he was in 
high spirits. 

“Why, look here,” said the elder Turner, joy- 
fully, “I have found a way at last of coming up 
cheap from Twickenham. I found out where the 
market gardeners baited their horses, and I made 
friends with one of ’em, and now, for the price of 
something to wet his whistle, he brings me up 
every day in his cart on top of the vegetables!” 

The peculiar amusement which the painter 
derived from the sight of his father, enthroned on 
a heap of vegetables, can well be imagined. There 
was warm affection between the two men, in spite 


of occasional differences of opinion, and when the 
father died in 1830, Turner mourned his loss deeply, 


and was so depressed in spirit that he was unable 
to paint for two or three months. The old man 
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was buried in Covent Garden church, and Turner 
erected a monument there to the memory of both 
father and mother. 


AT PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S RECEPTION. 


The. American people treat their public men 
with cruel kindness in more ways than one, but 
especially in the matter of hand-shaking. Mr. 
Noah Brooks, in his *“‘Washington in Lincoln’s 
Time,” gives a striking proof of this in his deserip- 
tion of the President’s semi-weekly public recep- 
tions. A majority of the visitors went in full 
dress; the ladies in laces, feathers, silks and 
satins, without bonnets; and the gentlemen in 
evening dress. But sprinkled through, the gaily 
attired crowds were hundreds of officers and 
private soldiers, the light-blue army coat of the 
period being a conspicuous feature of the moving 
panorama. 

Here and there a day-laborer, looking as if he 
had just left his work-bench, or a hard-working 
clerk with ink-stained linen, added to the popular 
character of the assembly. 

Usually the President stood in the famous Blue 
Room, or at the head of the East Room; and those 





who wished to shake hands made their entrance, 
one by one, and were introduced by the functionary 
detailed for the occasion. So vast were the crowds, 
and so affectionate their greetings, that Mr. 
Lincoln’s right hand was often so swollen that he 
would be unable to use it on for hours after- | 
ward; and the white kid glove o 

when the hand-shaking was over, always looked 
as if it had been ars through a dust-bin. 

Much of the time, I think, the President never 
heard with his inner ear the names of persons 
presented to him. His thoughts were faraway. | 

On one occasion, bringing up a friend, I greeted 
the President as usual, and ——_ my com- 
panion. The President shook hands with me in a 
perfunctory way, his eyes fixed on space, and I 
passed on, knowing that he had neither seen me 
nor heard the name of my friend; but after I had 
reached a point seven or eight persons beyond, he 
suddenly seemed to see me, and still continuing 
the han a he shouted: d | 

“O Brooks! harley Maltby is in town, and I 
want you to come and see me to-morrow.” 

Maltby was an old friend of Mr. Lincoln’s, who 
was then living in California, and about whose 
petition for a federal appointment the President 
wished to talk with me. His sudden outburst, 
patureily enough, astonished the people who 

eard it. 


CANDID. 


There are many drawbacks to living quite beyond 
the boundaries of civilization, but the experiences 
gained must be refreshingly new. From Africa 
there comes in a private letter an amusing story 
of the reception accorded to some ladies who were 
sent to the mission station at Uganda. Their 
arrival caused great joy to the natives, especially 
to the women. 


The visitors found they had reached a land 
where the most astonishing candor prevailed, and 
where it was quite possible for them to “see them- 
selves as others saw them.” 

he comments of the natives were always 
astounding and often a They ppzed long and 
earnestly at the waists of the English ladies, and 
with ready wit bestowed upon the newcomers the 
name of “slender-middled.” 

The king, after asking various questions as to 
the age an by oe history of his visitors, and 
having found them — to answer any such 
reasonable demands for information, next noti¢ed 
their ample sleeves, and remarked that “they 
must put all their food up their sleeves for it was 
very evident it did not go inside.” 

Such a comment on one of the improvements of 
fashion could, of course, only have been made in 
a land where civilization is unknown. It might, 
however, be somewhat instructive to look occa- 
sionally at the results of fashion through the 
eyes of an unmitigated savage. He is at least 
unprejudiced. 


READY TO REFORM. 


Some writers of dialect stories seem to think it 
necessary to misspell words which their characters 
pronounce correctly. The Washington Star takes 
off this absurdity by this fanciful bit of criticism: 


“I'd like to see the man ez writ this,” he said, 
holding his fingers over a paragraph in the news- 


paper. 

“That dialect story?” 

“Yes, sir, I want to ask ’im something.” 

“He is not here at present. Isn’t there anything 
we can do for you?” 

“Mebbe there is. Ye see, I come from the locality 
he’s writing about. That’s my kind of talk he’s 
putting before the public. Whenever he uses the 
word ‘come,’ he spells it ‘e-u-m.’ ” 

“Of course. That shows it’s dialect.” 

“Well, we’re anxious to please up our way. If 
you'll tell us | different way to pernounce it, 
so’s the spelling’ll be ‘c-o-m-e,’ same ez yours, I'll 
warrant that every man in the community ‘ll 
practise ’till he kin do it jes’ right.” 


STEVENSON’S PITY. 


One of the sides of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
character is thus lightly touched in Critical Kit- 
Kats, by his friend, Mr. Edmund Gosse: 


Stevenson’s pity was of a bt marked quality, 
and it extended to beggars. His optimism, how- 
ever, suffered a rude shock in South Audley Street 
one summer afternoon. We meta stalwart beggar, 
whom I refused to aid. Louis, however, wavered, 
and finally handed him a sixpence. 

The man pocketed the coin, forbore to thank his 
benefactor, but fixing his eye on me said, in a loud 
voice, “And what is the other little gentleman 
going to give me?” 

“In future,” said Louis, as we strode coldly on, 
“T shall be ‘the other little gentleman.’ ” 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT. 


Sir Boyle Roche has, as rivals among parlia- 
mentary orators, the gentlemen who repeat a 
meaning in several different words, in order to 
gain what they are pleased to call a cumulative 
effect. 

One of these was found, some years ago, in a 
member of Congress from Colorado. In a speech 
in the House in which he assailed hotly a gentle- 
man on the other side of the House, who disdained 
to reply to him, he concluded as follows, pointing 





his right hand, | 





his finger at his victim: 

“There he sits, Mr. Speaker—there he sits, mute, 
silent and dumb!” | 
| “Yes, Mr. Speaker,” interrupted a member on 


| the other side, “and he isn’t saying a word!” 






COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow}- | 
edged the purest and best. [Ade. 
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(bat Are You Reading 2 


Anything more than novels and the 
daily newspaper? If not you are 
misting a great deal. 


THE FRENCH-GREEK YEAR 


in the femous Chautauqua Reading 
Circle, begins Oct. 1. ry a definite 
plan and see how much pleasure it 
will bring into your life. Address 
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Shorthand 


and our instruction 
BY MAIL will prepare 


YOUNG WOMEN AND MEN 


to occupy positions of trust. We alsoinstructin Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, etc., 
by same method, fitting young and middle-aged people | 
for success in any department of business life. Itis 
at once the most inexpensive and thorough ‘method of 
securing a practical business education, Trial lesson 
10 cents. Interesting Catalogue free. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
No. B-1, College Building, BUPPALO, N, Y. 












Daeticious Quality! Daetightfut Fiavors ! | 


“‘ NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


Lowney’s Bonsons.« 


Each Box Contains a Fine Assortment of 
Chocolate Nougatines, Pralines, Almonds, 
Rose Creams, Violet Creams, Arabiques, Etc. 
Sample Package 10c. in Stamps. 
If you wish a pound or more and your dealer will 
not supply you, we will send on receipt of price: 


1 lb. box, 60c.; 2 1b. box, $1.20; 3 1b. box, $1.80; 
5 lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 120 High St., Boston. | 
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COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


sen, Ross Turner, C. Howard Walker, Samuel W. Neill, 
Chas, Maginniss, Amy M. Sacker. 

14th Year. Drawing and Painting, including Still 
Life, Water Colors, Decorative Design. Special atten- 


| tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, Illustrating. Class in 
| Modelling. 


#500 in Scholarships. Free access to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. egin at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, 145 Dartmouth Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PATTONS 
URE: [IQUID-PAINT 


For years Patton’s Paint neither fades nor peels 
under the action of sunand rain. The most durable 
and economical paint made. ° per gallon. 
Freight paid to any R. R. station east of Denver. 
A booklet, ** How to Increase the Size of your House 
(with paint),” free for the asking, or 18 actual com 
binations of proper house-coloring for four 2-cent 
stamps, or free from our agents. 

JAS. E. PATTON CO., 
P.O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
Also Patton's Paint ( White, Paste form), same quality. 


Pale and Thin 


people get vigorous 
fi and increased weight. 
A Perfect Food, tf 


Tonic and Restorative. 


It isa powder made from the most nourishing elements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 14, 4 and 1 tb. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriten vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., Elber feld. 






























HORS 


** East to West, from North to South, eve 
the dealer, the artist, the amateur, the judge 
expert all now acknowledge that never before 


the uprights and grands now made by that fa 
guished old firm. 
Piano-building.’’—A/usical Courier, March 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Scientific Development! : 
Lasting Innovations! 
Artistic Results! gy 


& Sons made Pianos with such magnificent artistic attributes as 


They are models of scientific and artistic 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
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“EASY AS EATING.” 


Write and you’ll 
get it. 
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Well made from splendid Woo! Cassimeres in Fall and 


UIT ‘si $4.00 


and Cap, 


Delivered FREE anywhere 
in this Country. ..... 


Winter weights. Dark colors. First quality farmers’ satin 
lining. Patent waistbands on all the trousers. Sizes 4 to 
15 years. (NOTE.— Sizes 4 to 8 years are in the new and 


1dsome Double Breasted Reefer Style, with deep 
lor Collar and braid trimming. Sizes 9 to 15 years 
in this season’s most popular Double Breasted Style 
the larger boys, as shown in cut.) The best outfit in 


America at anything like the price. 


Write for Samples. 





Or send order and remittance, and outfit will be promptly 
shipped, all charges prepaid. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS,, 


Money back if you want it. 


24 West 125th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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ABOUT TEA standard of purit 


selection of the tea they use, as they do of 
cle of its kind is the standard; and where 
are always standard. The leaf of India 














4 GROUP OF TEA PICKERS 





is an article which is daily consumed by mil- 
lions, and it enters into the entire life blood of 
humanity, hence it should be of the highest 


y. Yet how few people make as careful 
other articles of home use. The best arti- 
once known the teas of Ceylon and India 
and Ceylon Tea in its young, tender state 
is of marvelous strength.  Itis 
picked every ten days, and is then 
rolled and manufactured entirely 
by machineryof the most improved 
sort. This is specially designed to 
eliminate all chance of contact with 
impurities by touch of the human 
hand. Hence Cleanliness, Purity 
and Strength. No coloring mat- 
ter is used and their fine flavor is 
the natural bouquet. A given 
quantity of pure Ceylon or India 
Tea will give twice the quantity of 
liquid tea of the same strength as 
that of any other country. 


Imported into North America 


1896 
9,283,144 vss. 


1894 
5,379,542 uss. 
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Two Devils. 


Flaming Flame was a devil red, 
This is what the old Northmen said: 
A demon subtle, and swift, and ay. 
Who lived upon w that was old and dry. 
The Northmen fell on their knees for fear, 
Lest Flaming Flame should come too near ; 
For his bite was deadly and sharp, they said, 
And his tongue was cruel, and long, and red. 
Flaming Flame 

Was the devil’s name, 

This is what the old Northmen said. 


Riminy Rime was a devil white, 

Who drove his horses at dead of night 

And combed their manes, with the wild winds tost, 

As he pues pe names,—* Hail,” “Snow,” and 
‘Frost 


And the Northmen fell on their knees to cry, 
As Riminy Rime went driving by; 
They shivered and shook with an awful dread, 
For he split great rocks at a glance, they said. 
Riminy Rime 
Was feared in his time, 
This is what the old Northmen said. 


Flaming Flame was a devil red, 
Who ate dry wood, so the Northmen said, 
Riminy Rime was a devil white, 
Who split up rocks in the dead of night ; 
But little Goo-goo, in his cradle warm, 
Loves Flaming Flame, and fears no harm, 
While Riminy Rime at the window, too, 
Draws beautiful scenes for little Goo-goo. 
‘laming Flame 
Was a devil’s name, 


Was feared in his time; 
But who eares a fig what the Northmen say,— 
For little Goo-goo knows better than they ! 


NELL KIMBERLY MCELHONE. 
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In Summer-Time. 


A melon lay on the garden ground, 
Tied by an ugly, twisted stem, 

Viewing the tree-born fruits around, 
And wished to be like them. 


He thought of his dull-gray, seamy hide, 
Compared with the envied apple-glow ; 

And the yellowing stain on his under side— 
Would that it were not so ! 


A shower that bathed the fruits up Shere 
Bespattered his homely breast with sand. 

They were soothed by a breeze in the upper air— 
Not he, on the parching land. 


But how could a melon surely know 
at harvest-time is the judgment-day ? 
When he, if he did his best to grow, 
Should be sweeter far than they. 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
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Grace Before Meat. 


In the East End of London a company of 
Oxford men are engaged in an interesting religious 
and reformatory work among the degraded poor 
of the metropolis. ‘They live in one of the worst 
sections of the town, mingle daily with working- 
people, and endeavor to elevate their social 
condition by educating and entertaining them by 
lectures, concerts, debates and similar means. 
Once ina while they send parties of laboring men 
to Oxford on a day excursion, to be entertained 
there and to be shown the sights. 

One day a company of this kind, made up of 
poor but deserving men, was taken to Oxford by 
an early train. It was met at the station by two 
or three university men in sympathy with the 
movement, and conducted to the principal 
colleges. 

The guests were delighted with everything 
they saw ; and since they had experienced guides 
they had glimpses of all the most interesting 
buildings, quadrangles and gardens in the quaint 
university town. Probably there is not in all 
England a town which can rival Oxford in 
fascination and.charm for rich or poor, for the 
educated or the ignorant. 

At nightfall there was what was called ‘a 
high tea” for the ‘‘East Enders’ in a large hall. 
It was a simple but hearty supper served by the 
Oxford committee, with everything done to make 
their guests comfortable. When the men had 
taken their seats, there was a pause, during which 
they looked at the chairman of the committee at 
the head of the table before taking up knife or 
fork. 

That worthy man suddenly became conscious 
that he was expected to say grace before the 
meal. He was not a religious man, although 
interested in the humane work of improving the 
condition of the poor. He was greatly embar- 
rassed and grew red in the face. 

“T see what you want,” he stammered, “‘but I 
never have said grace in my life. I don’t know 
the words. You must’excuse me.” 

The company stared at the blushing Oxford 
man. He was a university student, who had 
been living and working for years at a great seat 
of learning, yet he did not feel that he could say 
grace before a meal! 

The ‘‘East Enders” did not understand it, and 
were unwilling to make a start on the supper 
without some kind of blessing. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said a burly workingman at 
the head of the table, ‘‘but I think we should 
have a better appetite if we sang a hymn, or 
something of the sort.’* 

Then the men scrambled to their feet, and 
without hesitation sang the Doxology. In a 
moment they were at work with knife, fork and 
spoon, and a hearty, merry meal they made of 
it. After a short breathing spell they shook 


hands with their entertainers, and set out for the | 


station to return to their humble homes in the 
Whitechapel district of London. 


: : . 
But in parting with the chairman there was | the precipice, and then paused of his own accord | 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


an undertone of pity among the men for the 
unfortunate scholar who, with all his learning, 
did not know how to say grace before meat. 
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Faithful African Porters. 


Among African explorers the Zanzibari, or native 
porters, have mostly had a bad name. Mr. Drum- 
mond, for example, calls them “black villains,” 
“the necessity and the despair of travellers, the 
scum of old slave-gangs,” and more of the same 
sort. It is pleasant, therefore, to find one recent 
English traveller, Mr. Gregory, in his volume, 
“The Great Rift Valley,” speaking in a very differ- 
ent tone. Of his force of porters, only twenty-four 
knew to what tribe they belonged, and these 





| twenty-four represented no less than fourteen 


tribes. The head man, Omari by name, had been 
trained by Mr. Stanley, and a very good head man 
he was. 


“Onee,” says Mr. Gregory, “after being forty 
hours without water, we came upon a scanty 
supply. and Omari refused his share. He shoo 
his head at first, for our tongues were so dry and 
stiff that we could hardly speak, and then stam- 
mered out that he was not th waty. When | insisted 
on his taking his small share, he quietly handed 
it to the porter who seemed most overcome with 
thirst. As I looked at his face, grimy with the 
labors of the long day, I could not help thinking 
of Kipling’s lines: 

* *But for all ‘is dirty ’ide 
He is white, pure white inside.’ 


ppeyyet I asked him how he had denied himself. 
e said: 

“‘It was nothing! I’ve seen Bula Matari (Stan- 
ley) do the same thing lots of times, and if he 
could do it, Inshalla! so can L.’” 

One of the porters, called Wadi, though a man 
of “a bad record,” as Mr. Gregory said, was a 
worthy mate of Omari. After a hard day’s work 
he would walk miles in search of herbs for food, 
and then give them all to others. 

“He was my most faithful personal attendant,” 
says the author. ‘When we were in a waterless 
camp at night, Wadi would wait till no one was 
looking, and then sneak my water-bottle and fill 
it up from his own calabash.”’ 

hen the food supplies were approaching ex- 
haustion, and all hands were on short rations, 
Wadi saved half of his, day after day, meaning to 
give it to Mr. Gregory when the pinch came. 

The caravan is governed pretty strictly by rules, 
and each man has his own work. e porters 
carry their loads from camp to camp. All other 
work is done by another set of men known as 
Askari, of whom there is one to each ten porters. 
Of the relations of the two, Mr. Gregory has the 
fojlowing testimony to bear: 

“The Askari do not carry loads unless a porter 


give him ten blows wit as a guard 
against malingering. This is a recognized right, 
though the Askari do not as a rule insist upon it 
unless in an obvious case of imposition. I never 
saw it enforced. 

“On the contrary, in case of illness the men were 
always ready to help one another, and several 
times I saw an Askari insist upon taking a load 
from a sick man pluckily struggling to bear up 
under it.” 

The porter’s creed consists of two articles: 

Thou shalt not drop or abandon thy load. 

Thou shalt not steal from it. 

How well they live up to this creed is shown by 
the behavior of one of Mr. Gregory’s crew, “not 
one ~ my best men,” he says; “in fact, one of the 
worst.” 

The caravan was climbing a mountain. ‘The 
man had been caught in a snow-storm. He could 
not drag his load up the steep slope that led to 
our camp, and he would not on without it. It 
was a mere matter of etiquette. The load would 
have been all right if he had left it, and there were 
no natives to steal it; but it was against the 
porter’s religion to leave it, and he sat upon it. 

“After an hour’s search I found him, half-covered 
in snow, lying on his load, nearly frozen to death. 
A little stimulant revived him, but he was too weak 
to stand, and I to carry him up to camp. The 
next morning, when he was better, but while I 
was still suffe’ ing from irritation at having had to 
hunt for him in the snow-storm, I told him he was 
a fool to stop there, and that he ought to have left 
his load and come on when he could have done so. 

“*How could I leave my load without my mas- 
ter’s order?’ was the man’s réproachful -. 
— is the stuff of which a good Zanzibari is 
made.” 
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Breaking a Wild Horse. 


The coolness of the practised cow-boy, who feels 


|in duty bound to appear unhurt and without 


agitation even when he may be wounded and 
possessed of every excuse for excitement, is well 
illustrated by an incident of rough riding in Idaho, 
related by a frontiersman. Just below Asotin, on 
the Snake River, there is a cliff at least fifty feet 
high, at the foot of which the deep water of the 
river winds; it is, in fact, rather a cape than a 
mere cliff, for the face of the rock forms a sharp, 
jutting point around which a narrow bridle-path 
runs. 


To Asotin there once came a cow-boy of consid- 
erable skill named Billy Crites; and to him was 
brought a wild horse from a neighboring ranch, 
which no one there could tame. Billy at once 
undertook the task of riding the animal, and s 
by impassively while his assistants performed the 
preparatory task of throwing, blindfolding and 
saddling the bronco. When the girth had been 
bound on very tightly, the animal was allowed to 
get up, and Crites mounted into the saddle. “All 
ready!” he shouted, and the bandage was removed 
from the wild horse’s eyes. 

_At the same instant Billy touched the horse with 
his spurs; and the creature, intent, as wild horses 
under sueh conditions generally are, only on 
getting the rider off his back, began to “buck” 
violently. This performance was repeated for 
some time, quite in vain. Crites was far from 
being the sort of rider who could be dislodged by 
this rene 

All at once the animal began the next perform- 
ance on the bronco programme. He started off on 
a dead run, and took the trail down the Snake. 
The spectators looked to see Crites manage to rein 
him off this dangerous path, but evidently from his 
unfamiliarity with the ground, the cow-boy did not 
do so, but kept straight on. 

“He’ll be killed!” several yelled. 


that point!” 

This was quite true. All riders who came to 
this point on the trail dismounted, even when their 
animals were walking, and led them around the 
dangerous place. It was but a sloping path, and 
the river ran swiftly straight below. 

There was a sharp bend before the point was 
reached, and Billy and his bronco disappeared 
from the spectators’ view. This added to their 


| Suspense. 


The bronco went straight on to the very edge of 


apparently unhurt, 


animal 





“No human | 
being can keep a running horse on the trail around | 





| used to 


as if frightened at the gut. But the presence of 
Ss 


the awful object on back overmastered the 
horse’s fear of the cliff, and standing on the very 
on of it he began again to buck violently. 
Billy clung hard. The first leap of the bronco did 
what must have been expected—it carried him and 
his rider straight down the precipice and into the 
current of the river. 

When the spectators, who had followed on as 
fast as they could, reached the place, neither cow- 
boy nor bronco was to be seen. The trail of the 


animal was plain to the place where he had gone 


off the rock. 
happened. 

y a circuitous route the men went down to the 
river shore, and followed along to see if they could 
find — y. There was a deep gorge below 
with a bit of shore, and there the people found 
Billy Crites, not dead, but standing on the shore 
unexcited, very wet, and 
engaged in an attempt to fish out with a pole a 
drowned horse in the stream, in order to recover 
his saddle and bridle! 

When the horse went over the precipice the 
cow-boy kept his seat, but left it as soon as the 
s body had broken the fall. The bronco 
was killed instantly, but Crites swam out quite 
unhurt. Seeing the men, he yelled to know why 
they had not brought him a rope, and when this 
wae. brought he soon recovered his saddle and 
ridle. 


It was quite apparent what had 
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Too Late. 


Too late! Too late! 
Nay, I will laugh at fate 
And, gathering all my strength, will backward hurl 
he foe once more, nor yet my banner furl,— 
It shall not be too late ! 
There’s no “Too late” until Death sounds his call. 
While life is ours, there’s some hope left for all. 
None but a coward sits him down and cries 
r. soul arise !” 
The brave man conquers fate,— 
For him there’s no “Too late.” 
GILLETTE MEREDITH KIRKE. 
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He Found His Pocket-Book. 


A true story, but one stranger than fiction and 
hard to beat, is told and endorsed by the Hartford 
Courant, about the way in which a gentleman 
recovered his lost pocket-book. 


A [sae pny from Philadelphia who has been in 
Hartford on business lost his pocket-book, contain- 
ing seventy-three dollars, a few evenings ago. He 
made inquiries for it at places where he had been 
including the Opera-House café, where he ha 
taken some of his meals, but did not find it, As 
he was walking down Main Street, he heard two 
men behind him talking. 

“Let’s stop in the City Hotel and have a drink,” 
said one. The other inquired where the City 
Hotel was, and his companion said it was a little 
way down the street. 

“All right,” said the other, “but have the drink 
with me. Last night I had nothing and to-night I 
have seventy-three dollars.” 

The fact that the amount named was the amount 
the Philadelphia man had lost attracted his notice, 
and he turned around to see who was talking. He 
recognized the speaker as a man he had known in 
Philadelphia. 

Stepping aside, he let the two pass, and followed 
them into the City Hotel bar-room. Stepping up 
= oe aan who said he had seventy-three dollars, 

e said: 

“You have my pocket-book, and you must hand 
it over. It is a little red book, and contains 
serepe nese dollars and a ten-dollar Confederate 
The man indignantly denied having it, and asked 
his accuser who he was that he should dare make 


such a charge. 

“TIL tell you who I am,” he replied, ‘‘and I’ll tell 

ou who you are. You were employed once in the 

hiladelphia post-office, and I arrested you for 
stealing and selling stamps. Now hand over the 
ket-book or it will go hard with you.” 

The fellow recognized his accuser, and at once 
took the book out of his pocket and returned it 
° re evant, none of its contents having been 

sturbed. 
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He Loved His Garden. 


A former governor of New York, a man of tender 
feelings and a hater of all injustice, became con- 
vineed that a certain man had been wrongfully 
imprisoned. He lost no time, therefore, in going 
to the prisoner and telling him how greatly he 
regretted the circumstance, in the same breath 
offering him free and full pardon. 


The prisoner, a lean, rugged-faced man, was at 
work with his hoe in the potato-field. He listened 
to the governor’s statement with a meditative air 
leaning on his hoe-handle. At last he looke 
anxiously into the governor’s face. 

“Vm much obliged to you, governor, for the 

rdon,” he said slowly, “but you see I knew I 
wasn’t guilty, so I haven’t worried a great deal 
over being here. But if it’s all the same to you, I 
should like to stay a cone of weeks, or maybe 
three weeks, longer, till I get in these potatoes. 
You see I’ve taken all the care of ’em so far from 
the very start, and I should kind o’ like to see ’em 
Grong; that is, if you haven’t. got any special 
objections, governor.” 

he governor had never encountered just such a 
case before; but after some consideration, inter- 
rupted by the plea, “Just see what nice potatoes 
these are, governor!” that official announced to 
the prisoner that he might remain in charge of 
the — until he had accomplished the desired 
resi 


ult. 

The governor used to declare that it was hard to 

say whether the man was more thankful for the 

— ¢ for the permission to see his crop 
rvested. 
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Two Old Friends. 


On one of the streets of Chicago, says the 7'ribune, 
a crowd of people stood watching the vain attempts 
of a poor old horse to pull a heavily loaded cart 
out ofa rut. Again and again he did his best; but 
the task was beyond him, and finally, sweating 
and panting, he refused to try further. The owner 
plied the whip till the bystanders began to express 
a pretty loud disapproval. Just then a man came 
up, saw what was going on, and in another moment 
was in the middle of the street. 

“Where did you get that horse?” he asked. 

At the sound of the voice the horse pricked up 
his ears, and turning his head in the direction 
pa gen’ ¥ sound came, gave utterance to a low, 
glad neigh. 

Without waiting for the owner’s reply the man 
advanced quickly to the horse’s head, and patting 
it gently, said in a tone of affection: 

“Poor old Joe, so they’ve brought you to this! I 
somehow thought it was you, old boy, when I first 
saw you, but I couldn’t believe my eyes, for you 
be a mighty different-looking horse from 


this.’ 
All this time the horse was rubbing his head 
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against the man’s breast and shoulders, and there 
was a suspicion of moisture in the man’s eyes. 

“T never would have sold you in the world, Joe, 
if 1 had thought they would bring you to this,” the 
man continued. “But never mind, old boy, there’s 
foing to be a change right away. You’re going to 

ave all you want to eat; you’re going to have a 
nice big stall, and you’re never going to do another 
lick of work as py you live.” 

Then turning to the astonished owner, he asked, 
“How much do you want for this horse?” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“Forty dollars.” 

He knew that he was asking four times what the 
horse was worth, but he shrewdly concluded that 
the old owner would not stand on a few dollars. 

And he didn’t; for taking out a roll of bills from 
his ket, he counted out the forty dollars, and 
handing it to the man, said: 

“Here’s your money. You’re robbing me, but I 
must have the horse.’ 

A few minutes later he was leading him down 
the street, and as the two made their way along 
there were doubtless many who wondered why 
that well-dressed man should evince such tender 
consideration for the poor. bony old horse which 
_—- with lame, faltering steps so close behind 

m. 
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An Interested Listener. 


A reporter forthe Balt®ore Telegram describes 
an interview between two old college chums who 
met by chance in a New York street-car. Their 
experience suggests anew the importance of dis- 
cretion when one talks in public places. 


The bigger one was accompanied by a pale, 
delicate man who bore a scared expression, while 
the other ex-collegian, one of those fellows with a 
stentorian voice, was alone. 

The two friends shook hands effusively, and 
then began an exchange of reminiscences, in which 
such fragments as “Don’t you remember the ’87 

me at Princeton?’ and ““What’s become of Jack 

nd-so?” were distinguishable. 

Then the one with the voice became more 
personal in his remarks. 

“Do you remember, old_ man, how you always 
intended to be a doctor? Ha! ha! you don’t look 
much as though you took your own medicine, I 
can tell you. ‘Faithful unto death,’ no doubt, is 
your motto. Ha! ha! I'll bet you enjoy cutting 
off legs and arms and taking out old ‘insides’ an 
putting in new ones. I say, haven’t you killed off 
more than you’ve saved?” 

The pale, scared man was sinking rapidly into a 
faint. The big man braced him up, and turning to 
the one with the fog-horn voice, said: 

“For heaven’s sake, quiet! I’m a professor 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and this is a 
patient I’m taking there for an operation.” 

The fog-horn voice and its owner nearly got 
killed trying to get off before the car arrived at 
the corner. 
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The Secretary’s Pipe. 


His Majesty Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, 
could not endure the scent of tobacco, and his 
private secretary, General Von Diiring, who was a 
slave to the weed, as most military men in Germany 
are, was hard put to it to indulge himself and yet 
not offend the king. This was his method of fumi- 
gating: 

Half-past nine was the general’s hour of morning 
attendance. Five minutes before that time, four 
servants stood in the passage leading to the ante- 
room. One held an old horse-soldier’s cloak with 
a slit behind; one held a red-hot shovel with a 
long handle like a warming-pan; one held a 
decanter of water and a glass, and a_ bottle 
containing a colored liquid; and one was there to 
hold the papers and to take the pipe which the 
general smoked down the passage the very last 
moment. 

Number one then covered the old secretary's 
shoulders with the threadbare and stained cloak, 
which had gone through the Peninsular war, and 
which was now buckled tight round the neck. 

Number two poured some incense into the hot 
shovel, and inserted it between the general’s legs 
through the slit in the cloak behind. The process 
was continued for a minute or two, till the old man 
was nearly stifled. Then number three, from the 
decanter in his hand, poured out a glass of water, 
of which the general took a hearty gulp, rinsed his 
mouth and spat the water out on the carpeted 
floor; then he threw off his cloak, seized his 
papers and letters from number four, and rushed 
steaming into the king’s presence as the various 
clocks struck the half-hour. 


ee 





No Great Choice. 


No country has a monopoly of ugly and cacoplg 
nous names. Matthew Arnold found much fault 
with those of American towns; but a rhymester, 
whose work is quoted by Prof. Brander Matthews 
in a recent number of Scribner’s Magazine, made a 
fairly good retort. 


Of Briggsville and Jacksonville 
I care not now to sing, 
They make me sad and very mad, 
ny inmost soul they wring. 
I'll hie me back to England, 
And straightway I will go 
'o Boxford and to Swaffham, 
To Plunger and Loose Hoe. 


At Scrooby and at Gonexby, 
At Wigton and at Smeeth, 
At Bottesford and Ri 


es 

and Spithead, 
osolken, 
I will not wish me dead. 


at! Horbling and at Skidby, 


ppin: ngar, too, 
At Botterel Stotterdon and Swops. 
At Skellington and Skew, 
At Piddleton and Blumsdown, 
At Shanklin and at Smart, 
At Gosberton and bi 
I'll soothe this aching heart. 
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Evading the Rule. 


One of the regulations at the new Congression«! 
Library in Washington is that visitors mus! 
carry no parcels into the building. So says the 
Post of that city, and then goes on to relate a! 


} amusing occurrence: 


A rather tall, broad-shouldered young wom! 
arrived at the door of the library, having in her 
hand a neat brown paper peckeme. = 

“No bundles are allowed inside the building. 
said the attendant. 
you come out.” oa 

The young woman objected. Tle man said ‘t 
was the rule. The young woman said it was 
absurd. The man was firm. He must obey orders. 
The young woman hesitated; then she undid the 
parcel, nang several pairs of black hose over he! 
arm, handed the man the paper, and said: 


“You must leave it here til 


“There, you may keep that till 1 come out.” 
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Odd, Isn’t It? 
Tom, made to stay in after school, 
Sits grimly wrestling with a rule 
In simple fractions. Worn with care, 
With mouth tight shut and hands in hair, 
The two-line task in vain he tries 
And tries again to memorize. 
Dismissed, Tom, quite another chap, 
Before a bill-board stands agape. 
It stretches half a block or more, 
With circus posters pasted o'er. 
Jaw-breaking words crowd every part— 
And Tom has learned them all by heart! 

HARRY 8S. MOORE. 
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A Chinkapin-Hunt. 


Grace and Lucy and Fred were in fine spirits, 
for they were going on a chinkapin-hunt. No 
doubt many little boys and girls wonder what a 
chinkapin-hunt can be. It 
is not like a fox-hunt or a 
rabbit-hunt, for chinkapins 
do not run, although they 
are so often hunted, and 
they cannot be hunted ev- 
erywhere. What are chin- 
kapins? 

They are a sort of sec- 
ond cousin to chestnuts; 
but while chestnuts grow 
in almost every state in the 
Union, it is almost impos- 
sible to find a chinkapin- 
tree outside of the Gulf 
States, and botanists have 
not yet told us why this 
is so. 

But what beautiful, dain- 
ty little nuts they are! 
Tiny pyramids, large at the 
bottom and small at the 
top, little black cubes, min- 
iature tops, that look as if 
they might be set to spin- 
ning if a boy would only 
try it. They are, too, as 
glossy and shining as pol- 
ished ebony or onyx stone, 
and delicious to eat, and 
that is the reason children 
are so fond of hunting 
them. 

Fred, of course, was to 
climb the tree and throw 





down the brown burs 
which held the shining 
black nuts. When the lit- 


tle party reached the tree, 
which stood in a deep for- 
est, Fred mounted it as 
rapidly and easily as a cat, 
for he often boasted he 
was a trained climber, and 
planting his feet firmly 
upon two strong branches, 
he reached up to the fruit- 
ful boughs over his head and shook them so 
violently that the chinkapins fell like raindrops 
and made a clatter upon the dry leaves covering 
the ground, which sent the birds flying and the 
squirrels and rabbits into their holes. 

“There they come, girls!” shouted Fred, as the 
chinkapins fell from the wide-open burs. Grace 
and Luey filled one basket in less than twenty 
minutes. 

“Now, girls,” called Fred, “look out! Stand 
from under, for I am going to throw down some 
very thorny burs. They are not open, but the 
nuts inside are ripe and I will hammer them out 
when I come down. Don’t touch them. Boys 
know how to handle burs, but girls are sure to 
get their fingers hurt.” 

“But what are we to do when we have picked 
up all we find on the ground?” said Lucy. 

“Why, Lucey,” answered Grace, “we can string 
them while Fred is hammering. We have enough 
here in this basket to make two beautiful neck- 
laces, and plenty to eat beside. I thought of that 
before we started, and so I brought a great big 
needle and a strong thread, and we’ll make some 
fine necklaces out here in the woods.” 

Fred made his descent from the tree, and gath- 
ering the burs together in one pile, he began to 
hammer out the chinkapins with a smooth stone 
that he had brought from the brook which 
babbled along just at the foot of the hill on which 
the children were sitting. 

Luey picked out of the basket the smoothest 
and handsomest chinkapins and handed them to 
Grace, who sent her sharp, strong needle care- 
fully through the middle of each one, and then 
arranged it in its place on the string. 

Grace was very fond of reading and knew and 
remembered many things she had read in books 
and papers, and as she sat stringing the glossy 
chinkapins, she told Fred and Lucy of a necklace 


French Empress Eugénie. 
“Why, Fred, what do you think? 


laces our black-pearl necklaces. 
them in just three rows, exactly like the picture 
which I saw of Empress Eugénie’s black-pear! 
necklace.”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t think, Grace, anybody will 
give you twenty-five thousand dollars for both of 
your necklaces,” said Fred, laughing. 

“Oh, my necklaces are to wear, not to sell,” 
replied Grace. ‘‘But I can tell you, Mr. Fred, that 
travellers on the cars do sometimes give the | 
‘cracker’ girls and boys a dollar for these very 
necklaces, and I don’t believe they are as pretty | 








|as mine will be, for they are not made after the 
| pattern of Empress Eugénie’s necklace.” 

“What a pity, Grace, we don’t live near the 
| railroad, then we might go into the necklace 
business,” said Fred, as he emptied a double 
| handful of the nuts into a basket. 
| “Well, we'll get a dollar’s worth of fun 
| wearing our necklaces, won’t we, Lucy?” said 
| Grace. 
| “T am going to wear mine until the winter, 
| then I am going to eat it up,” said Lucy, diving 
| into the basket in her search for the glossiest and 
largest chinkapins. 
| The sun was setting when the three children 
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made of black pearls, which belonged to the | which were full to the top, and the girls actually 

| wearing their necklaces. 
It was|them the girls called them their black-pear! 
valued at the great sum of twenty-five thousand | necklaces, and they as fairly deserved the name 
dollars, and we will call our chinkapin neck- | as many other imitations which grown-up:people 
I shall string | do not disdain to wear. 





| returned home, Fred carrying the two baskets, 


As long as they wore 


ZITELLA COCKE. 
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By Comparison. 


Polly was dusting the parlor— 
Not that she liked to dust, 

But because, as she said, “It’s one of the things 
That isn’t a may, it’s a must /” 


And in gathering up the papers, 
She happened to glance at one 

In which somebody spoke of how a queen 
“Came sweeping down from her throne.” 





And as Polly settled those papers 
In an orderly little heap, 

She said to herself, “When / am a queen 
I will neither dust nor sweep! 


“But of course she has a ‘sweeper’— 
Most likely a golden one— 
And perhaps, when you’re tired of governing, 
Sweeping would seem just fun!” 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


* 
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MARSHALL, hearing that his aunt went to town 
each day to make money, whispered, “Auntie, 
won’t you please cut me out a nickel to-day ?” 





NECK AND NECK. 


Acrostic. 


© golden month of all the year! 
Corn-shocks stand guard in fields now sere ; 
T he pumpkins yellow in the field; 
Orchards are red with fruitful yield; 
By brookside purple asters grow; 
Each maple-tree seems all aglow, 
R ed leaves and yellow now appear. 

HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 


+ 
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Flint Soup. 


Mamma Davis believed that soups were very 
nourishing for children, so Bess and Harry had 
some for dinner every day. Chicken and rice, 
mutton and barley, beef and tomato, all these 
were had in turn, and one day when the children 
were inclined to grumble at the inevitable ‘bowl 
of broth,” Nurse Bertha diverted their minds by 
saying: 

“Did you ever hear of flint soup, children? 
Listen, and I will tell you the story. It hap- 
pened years ago, in my dear Germany. There 
was war in those days and the land was overrun 
with soldiers, so that the farmer-folk had much 
trouble to feed them all. 

“One day a poor, tired soldier stopped at the 
home of a stingy woman, who crossly gave him 
only that which the law commanded, fire and 
water. The soldier didn’t swear or grumble, as 
many of his fellows did. He went quietly in by 
the fire and warmed himself. Then, after hang- 
ing the kettle of water which she gave him over 
the blazing coals, he reached in his pocket and 
drew out a small, flinty stone. This he washed 
carefully, as one would a vegetable, and laid it 
in the kettle, the woman, meanwhile, watching 
him very curiously. 








“Why do you boil that stone?’ she asked. 





***I’m making flint soup,’ he replied, quietly. 

***T should think a piece of meat would improve 
it,’ she said. 

***So it would,’ answered the soldier, gravely. | 
Whereupon the woman brought in a knuckle. | 
bone with bits of juicy beef. 

*“*Put this in,’ she said, ‘and when the soup is 
done, pray give me a taste.’ | 

**4 vegetable or two would improve it,’ 
thoughtfully remarked the soldier, and the’ 
woman, much interested, threw open the door, 
revealing her flourishing garden. 

“The soldier pulled up two yellow carrots, an 
onion, and sliced off some cabbage. These were 
put in the kettle with the stone and bone, and all 
boiled merrily together. 

“When it was done the soldier said, ‘If you | 
have a mind, toss in a leaf or two of summer | 
savory and sweet marjoram for a flavor,’ and the | 
woman did so. Then she and the soldier sat 
down and ate a hearty dinner, and both pro- 
nounced the flint soup very good.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Bess, “‘beef-bone, vege- 
tables and herbs—why, I should think those 
would make a nice soup without the stone!” 

“And so it would,” said Nurse Bertha, com- 
posedly, though her blue eyes twinkled. ‘‘So it 
would! That soldier was what you Americans 
call tricky, my dears!” 

Mary E. Q. Brusa. 








> 





A SMALL BOY, after writhing and twisting 
under his mother’s attempts to wash his ears, | 
recalled what his papa had said about his own 
struggles under the hands of a faithful grand- 
mother, and vehemently exclaimed: “O mamma, 
you do hurt so; you must have inherited washing 
ears from papa’s grandmother !’’ 





NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


Rambling through the world in pairs, 
Ve can measure depth and height; 

Comrades tried and true are we, 

And though we never disagree 

Both of us cannot be right. 

Ponder on this curious fact, 

Two are but a single act. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


2. 
CURRENT COIN. 
The money to use is the question to-day, 
And always has been where Mammon holds sway; 
Of nickel or copper or silver or gold, 
Of cattle or wampum of values untold. 
Some moneys there are, in use every day, 


| Not taken in currency, try as you may. 


Now, what are their values? I leave you to guess. 
And what is their use in relieving distress? 


This money descends from father to son, 
By this one, the coveted wealth may be won. 
This money 1s bitter, unpleasant and sour, 
And this is used wrongly in 
purchasing power. 


This money is used in sup- 

pee of a wife, 

And these two, though nau- 
seous, may lengthen 
your life; 

They’re used by the doctors 
for various ills, 

Though not legal tender in 
payment of bills. 


This one is adopted with 
pledges so strong, 

You'd think ‘twas a com- 
pact to last a life long; 

Sometimes it’s a failure, as 
some people say, 

And leads to the question, 
“Will this money pay?” 


This money is useful in mak- 
ing a will, 

In joining two lovers for 
good or for ill, 

In crowning a king, in hold- 
ing a court; 

While this should make 
every one live as they 
ought. 

We warrant them all to be 
good as they are, 

If not the gold value, when 
quoted at par, 

And the money we ask for, 
whatever its name, 

Is money whose value is 
always the same. 


3. 
TRANSPOSITION. 


[eut my —— with the —. 
Can you give me a —— piece 
of Iinen to bind on the 
wound? 

4. 
OMITTED PREFIX. 

The same prefix is used 
throughout, and must be 
omitted from the first blank 
to form the second. 
Yes, ——_ have in all 

been known, 
Frequently fashioned 
wood or of stone. 


of 


Let me —— this fact on 
your mind, 

To — this unduly, an error 
you'll find. 


Of the story I’ve heard I'll 
— unto you 
Only the —— I believe to 


ve true. 
Do you mean to —— that the carpet just laid 
Is not the three —— one for which we have paid? 


To —— on that would you indeed 
A genius. Try it, and may you succeed! 





5. 
PI 
“Ni Searif nald who das reith tol, 
Wheer het uns wrogs tho dan thorte, 
Rehew nee het ryve Thotonstet 
Wrog naift dan tho dan trotte!” 


6. 
CHARADE., 


Alas! poor bird that lov’st to fly, 
Thou’rt in my first, must bid good-by 
To soe sportings in the air, 

Thou wilt not find my second there. 
Yet look where high the athlete swings 
Upon my whole, and turns and springs 
Hither and thither as he will, 

Yet always at my second still. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Water-lily. 

2. Below, be low. Be at, beat. Go at, goat. 
Do or, door. He at, heat. Pa in, pain. So on, 
soon. Main,main. Orange,orange. O pen, open. 
O live, olive. 

3. Omission, commission, remission, submission, 
dismission. 

1. The Initials. Our Mutual Friend. The Little 
Minister. The Bride of Lammermoor. Great Ex- 
pectations. The Daughter ofan Empress. Sesame 
and Lilies. Paul and Virginia. John Halifax, 
Gentleman. Our Bessie. Donovan. Lucile. We 
Two. Lorna Doone. Felix Holt. A Knight Er- 
. In the Golden Days. David Copperfield. 
Wee Wifie. Chaplet of Pearls. A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon. The Deerslayer. Don Quixote. Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales. An Old Maid’s Love. Home- 
spun Yarns. Rose in Bloom. Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. Only the Governess. For Lilias. An 
Old Fashioned Girl. Reveries of a Bachelor. Eight 
Cousins. Not Like Other Girls. A Golden Gossip. 
Sunrise. The Sar eerags. A Hardy Norseman, 
Uncle Max. Aunt Diana. Guy Mannering. 

5. Daniel Webster. 

6. London. 

7. Pop-corn. 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, | 


and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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THe MAINE Exxction.—The election in 
Maine, on the fourteenth of September, resulted 
like the election in Vermont, in the largest 
Republican plurality on reecord,—more than forty- | 
eight thousand. | 

| 
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“A STEADY INCOME. 


A Youth’s Companion pooder representing Scribuer’s 
Magazine, earned $39. 





pe PP . steady income. Full pastodane will be sent on request. | ¢1 
rhis is about four times as large | address Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. | at 





as at the corresponding election four years ago, | 
and twice as large as was ever before given ina | 


Presidential year. As in Vermont, there was 


no doubt that the Republicans would carry the | 
v 


state, but the relative strength of the parties was 
regarded as significant, because, as was the case 
in Vermont and in Arkansas, the campaign was 
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good wages the year 
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conducted on national issues. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE.—AII doubt | dicycies. For sale by dealers in house furnishing goods, 


as to the attitude of President Cleveland toward 
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paign was set at rest by the telegram from him 
which was read at the meeting at Louisville on 
the 12th of September, at which Senator Palmer 
and ex-Governor Buckner were formally notified 
of their nomination by the National Democratic 
party. The President’s telegram expressed 
regret that he could not be present, and added 
that he would have been delighted “to mingle 





with those who are determined that the voice of — AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S wars 


true Democracy shall not be smothered.’”’ There 
were also read telegrams of encouragement from 
Secretaries Carlisle, Francis and Lamont. 

Mr. BrRyAN’s ACCEPTANCE.—Mr. Bryan | 
has written a formal letter accepting the Demo- 
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eratic nomination to the presidency, and in a| 
speech at Lincoln has accepted the nomination of | 
the National Silver party: His letter addressed | 
to the Democratic notification committee ex- | 
presses his unqualified approval of every plank | 
in the Chicago platform. It emphasizes the | 
commanding importance of the money question ; 
deprecates interference by the federal govern- | 
ment in the domestic affairs of a state, except on 
the application of the state legislature or executive ; 
argues against the issue of national bank-notes ; 
favors fixed terms in appointive offices; ant 
conveys the announcement that Mr. Bryan will, | 
under no circumstances, be a candidate for a | 
second term if he should be elected. 


ENGLAND AND THE SULTAN.—A British | 
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Do you want a Tonic’? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. J. Norroik, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., says: *‘I have used it as a tonic 
and stimulant with success. I always keep 
it in the house for.my own use.”’ 








squadron of about twenty vessels has been | 
assembled off the coast of Salonica, and the | 
British ambassador has presented to the sultan a 
protest against the expulsion of Armenians from 
Constantinople, which followed the recent massa- 
cres. The tribunal appointed to investigate | 
the shocking occurrences at the Turkish capital | 
proves to be of the usual corrupt and farcical | 
character. It acquitted among others several 
men who were concerned in the killing of two 
Armenians in front of the British embassy and 
in full view of British officers. This action of 
the court was after the ambassadors had joined 
in a strong note remonstrating against the 
massacres and presenting evidence to show that 
they were committed with official connivance. 

A DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY.—English detect- 
ives recently arrested, at Boulogne, France, a 
man named Tynan, who is suspected of com- 
plicity in the shocking assassination of Lord 
Cavendish and Secretary Burke in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, fourteen years ago. At about the same | 
time arrests were made at Glasgow and at 
Rotterdam of men who have been associated 
with Tynan in recent movements. The police 
claim to have evidence to show that these men, 
with others who were located at Antwerp but 
eluded arrest, were engaged in a conspiracy 
against the royal families of Russia and England, 
which was intended to culminate in explosions of 
dynamite during the visit of the tsar. The plot 
is attributed to Fenians and Nihilists, acting 
together. At the quarters of the conspirators in 
Antwerp, a dynamite laboratory was found. 

A RoyaL BrETROTHAL.—The betrothal of 
the Crown Prince of Italy and Princess Helene 
of Montenegro, which has been officially an- 
nounced, forms a new tie between two countries 
that were closely connected four or five centuries 
ago. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Princes of Montenegro were tributary to 
Naples and afterward to Venice. ‘The little 
principality of Montenegro, or “the Black 
Mountain,” is on the opposite side of the Adriatic 
from Italy. It has an area smaller than that of 
the state of Connecticut, and a population of less 
than a quarter of a million; but its hardy moun- 
taineers have maintained their independence of 
‘Turkey for more than two hundred years. Their 
habits are simple and primitive, but they are 
intelligent. ‘Three years ago they commemorated 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the first printing-press at the capital, 
Cettinjé. | 

Recent DeAtTHS.—To the list of prominent | 
men who have recently died are added the names 
of Henry B. Payne, formerly Senator of the 
United States from Ohio; and Francis J. Child, 
for nearly fifty years instructor and professor in 
Harvard University, and especially eminent as a 
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NATURE *° SCIENCE ¥ 





A PLANT WitH EyveEs.—These “eyes” are 
not for seeing, exactly, but they serve a no less 
important purpose. They belong to a plant 
called the “shining moss,” which inhabits cracks 
and crannies in old stone walls and rocky preci- 
pices, and appears to take every precaution 
against exposing itself to full daylight. Only 
within a few years has the fact been learned that 
the property possessed by this moss of shiniag in 
the gloom of its dwelling-places is due, not to 
phosphorescence, but to the existence on the 
surface of the leaves of thousands of minute cells 
filled with transparent liquid, and shaped like 
the lenses of an eye. These microscopic eyes 
focus the faint light that reaches them upon the 
green coloring matter of the leaves, called the 
chlorophyll, and thus enable the plant to live. 
Shining moss appears first to have been described 
in France, but recent writers on natural history | 





have shown that it abounds in some parts of this | Ke 


country also. There are other plants that exhibit | 
a similar phenomenon, and Dr. Alfred C. Stokes 

includes among them the ice-plant and certain | 
varieties of begonia. |p 

How tHe Grounp BREATHES. — French | 
experimenters have lately brought out interesting 
facts about the circulation of air in the soil. It 
appears that considerable oxygen is absorbed by 
the roots of plants, and the supply of this oxygen 
is maintained by air penetrating through the 
minute interstices of the soil. When the ground 
is covered with water, or when the molecules, 
or grains, of soil are dissolved in water and 
packed into an impermeable mass, then air cannot 
circulate below the surface, and vegetation suffers. | 
The experiments referred to show that lime or | 
salt in the soil solidify the earthy molecules and | 
prevent their being dissolved and packed by the 
action of water; hence the importance of lime in 
keeping the ground open and permeable for the | 
cireulation of both air and rain-water. 

Way SEA-WATER Is Limp1p.—Another re- 
sult of these experiments is an explanation of the 
limpidity of sea-water, and of the fact that the 
mud brought down by great rivers is deposited 
close to their mouths. ‘The salts contained in the | 
sea-water cause the fine particles of clay to coag- | 
ulate into larger grains, which sink to the bottom. | 
Thus the saltness of the sea is indirectly a cause | 
of its blueness, since the latter depends upon the | 
clearness of the water. Lime has a similar 
effect, and lakes which contain no salt are often | 
as limpid and blue as the sea. 

A Fisu Arps ScreNce.—There appears . 
be no limit to scientific curiosity, especially in 
Germany. Recently Herr Regnard at Leipsic, | 
wishing to ascertain whether fish are warmer | 
than the water they live in, stuck a needle) 
connected with a thermo-electric circuit into a | 
living fish in an aquarium. The needle formed, 
one element of the circuit, while the other element 
was immersed in the same water that contained 
the fish. The latter was not seriously injured by 
the needle, and quickly became indifferent to it. 
Then, as the fish swam about, carrying the 
needle, the ingenious savant closed the circuit 
and kept watch of the galvanometer. It showed 
no deflection whatever, from which he concluded 
that the fish and the water were precisely equal | 
in temperature, for had either been warmer than | 
the other a current would have been a 
in the cireuit. 

OBJECTED TO RAIN-MAKING.—Most men 
of science treat with scorn the attempts to induce 
showers by artificial means. ‘hey do not believe 
that it is possible to draw rain from heaven by | 
exploding dynamite in the upper air. They may 
be wrong, for in these days nothing can be | 
declared impossible ; but thus far experience says | 
they are right. In South Africa there is another | 
objection to rain-making. The very strict relig- | 
ionists of the South African Republic deem all | 
such efforts impious. After a full discussion by 
a committee to consider certain memorials against 
rain-making experiments, a resolution was passed | 
instructing the government to draft a law forbid- | 
ding them. The chairman of the committee 
declared that it was a monstrous thing, a defiance | 
of the Almighty, to shoot into the clouds, and | 
that it should be made a criminal offence. 





NINETEEN YEARS.—Mr. H. C. Russell, a 
scientific man of New South Wales, announces 
as a result of a prolonged examination of history 
from the earliest times that seasons of drought 
recur with unfailing regularity at intervals of 
nineteen years. Of two hundred and eight | 
droughts recorded since the year 900, all but 
fifteen conform to his theory, which is that there 
are every nineteen years one long period of 
three years during which the rainfall is some- 
What deficient, and a shorter period between each 
of the long periods when the deficiency is exces- 
Sive. He even finds a confirmation of the Bible 
chronology in the fact that the dates of the 
Egyptian drought in Joseph’s time, the drought 
during King David’s reign, that foretold by 


the nineteen-year period. 








| tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 
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ENTOR 


| Best references. Send 1 Mpook iclet” 

A.B. , Patent Expert, Tremont Bidg. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
for Ball-Bearing Weather Strip. Positive povelty. 

Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver, Used b 

U.S. Government. Large profits. Sample senit b mai > 

35 cents. roamont Wale. Circulars free. ARCH 

WEATHER STRIP Co., 1331 Arch §t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO WORKINGMEN 
7 PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the ee you 
t) wish to Study, 
ZB The neominens 
Correspondence Schools, 
Box 832, Seranton, Pa. 








ENGINEERING fj 





(Stationary, Marine, 
and Locomotive.) 












Piumbing & Heating 
Civil Encineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
Faglish Branches 
Book Keeping 


Feder’s Brush 
Skirt-Protector 


gets along longer, wears longer, 
is stronger and yet more pliable 
than “‘ cords,”’ “ braids,” ‘‘ rub- 
ber”’ or ‘‘ velveteen ”’ bindings. 
It protects the skirt and the 
shoe. It supports the bottom 
of skirts without the aid of wire 
or bone. It does not become 
hardened by dampness. It is 
easy to put on; dressy when on. 
Off the skirt, the skirt is off—off 
in dressiness, off in protective- 
ness. On the skirt, the skirt is 
finished. The only perfect dress 
edge. Shields the skirt from dirt 
as nothing else can. 
It cleans easily 

A staple, and, the dust is off, 


A rub, and it’s clean, 
A brush, and it’s new. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


























Bailey’s 


“Cling- Tight” 
Sandal. 


Press the Button 
and it’s on 
Your Shoe. 


An Elastic Strap that crosses the instep and 
fastens with a Snap Button holds the Sandal 
securely te the shoe and makes it water-tight. 


No Harness 


to wees inte, Seotmels style. It’s thesmallest bit of 
er made to cover a shoe. Made 
shapes of toes to fit all styles in shoes. fr hm 
er does not have them send to us and give 
length, width and spas toe of your shoe. Wesend 
pai on receipt of price. Ladies’ 50c.; Men's 75c. pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods—Free. 


Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber -56 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush ( 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove ene, ° 10 
Bailey's Rubber i -25 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, 10 
6. J. BAILEY & CO. 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sam Beauty of a Black 
Stocking or Glove 
depends upon the dyer— 
FAST likewise the 
BLACK wear. When 


1 
| 
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they bear the mark of ) 





you can absolutely de- {| 
pend upon them. When | 
g buying Black fast 
Hosiery or BLACK | 
Gloves, ask, are these }| 
q Hermsdorf’s Dye? It pays. || 




















Children. 


Thousands of mothers 
are now using them 
and will have no other. 


Buttons 


don't come off. 
Button-holes 
don’t tear out. 


Prevents round shoulders — Saves strain on clothes 
and will outweur two ordinary waists. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 





At Dry Goods Stores. No. 1, 60c., No. 2, 25c. 


Special Offe 


name and address with 
will mail you our best Waist with pair of 
Hose Supporters (safety clasp) worth 20c. 


Mention the child’s age for size to jit. 


W. H. BURNS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


The Handle 


1| 
. of the. 


ROME 


TEAKETTLE | 
Is Always COLD. | 


Rome on the spout means perfection. 
Ask your dealer for Rome Teakettles, 
or send to us for Descriptive Circular. 


ROME MANUFACTURING ©. 9 Rome, N. Y. 


} 
Ask your dealer if he sells 
f, The Yankee Waist. If 
ne does not, soma us his 

our own with 50 Cte. and we 


Free. 
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rifle, with walnut stock, p 

force enough to kill smal 

AB will correspond with a boy in eac 
Handsome booklet 


They are good things to train with; light and inexpensive. 
istol grip, globe sight, nickel-plated metal parts. 
game at fift 


THE DAISY MANUFACTURING co., 


need not be scared or otherwise injured if his regiment carry 


ey DAISY AIR RIFLES 


Modeled after a target 
Shoots with 
feet; no noise or smoke ; safe for a child to handle. 
school and community "who wants a DAISY AIR | 


E FREE and tell , how to secure it. Sold by all hardware, toy and notion dealers. 


RR Mich. 
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Hartfor 


There is no such evidence of popular 
satisfaction as the evidence of success- 
Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But 
there is only one right kind of Tire. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


QQ Wy[..Y 


Tires 


ARE THE 


Standard 


GY \: 


SCC CCC 


Single- 
Tube.. 


Accept only the genuine. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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NUBIAN 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the highest requirements. 


It is not enough to ask for ** Fast Black ’’ dress 


Elijah, and that predicted by Elisha, all fall into linings, because many such that retain their color may 
| crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


O PERCALINE. 
SILESIA, 
CAMBRIC, 


They are Fast Black and 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 


4 / 
JELENA 





Ctte Corse SLI 





Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 
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of a header. 
| absolute safety, and is always reac 
| No hammer to catch in pocket and wear out 


clothes. ested and Guaranteed. 


499 
THE SMITH & WESSON 





Bicycle Revolver. 


For Bicyclists. 






Cannot be fired by accident, even in the event 
Can be carried in side 4 with 
y for dogs. 

Every Part 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





| WALTER BAKER & Q.tro. | 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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| _—_ ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 

| BREAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE AT DorcHESTER, MASS, — 

| IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
OW EVERY CAN. _ BEWARE OF. Imi TIONS. 


‘STWOIWIH) ON 





4 A SOLDIER BOY 












ForLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 


It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BRO WN’s 
French Dressing. 
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Time-tried 
weather lee 


For 30 years Dixon’s ‘tested Graph- 
ite Roof Paint has been subjected 
to the severest tests. It has invaria- 
bly, satisfactorily and economically 
met all requirements. DIXON’s 
Silica Graphite ROOF PAINT Covers 

twice as much surface as any 
other paint and wears 
three times longer. 











Booklets and practical in- 
formation about paint 
mailed free. 

Jos. Dixon'Crocible Co., 
dersey City, N. 4. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Ban 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against aying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions | 
to the Companion by the payment of money to, 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this it must be at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











SHAMPOOING THE HAIR. 


To keep the scalp clean and sweet, the over- 
secretions of the glands, that is to say, the dandruff 
and all accumulations of foreign matter which 
tend to clog up the pores, should be carefully 
removed. This is best accomplished by the intelli- 
gent and systematic use of the shampoo. 

There is no set rule as to the number of washings 
which the scalp should receive in a given time; 
much depends upon the amount of dandruff and 
the condition of the scalp. A shampoo every 
second or fourth week, however, is absolutely 
necessary for those who are troubled with dandruff. 

The habit of sousing the head daily in cold water 
is not only insufficient but pernicious in such cases, 
for the reason that the hair and scalp are not 
properly cared for afterward. 

To shampoo properly requires first a careful 
selection of soap. Castile is the best; but if this 
cannot be obtained pure, any good unscented soap | 
will do. The tincture of green soap or the tincture | 
of prepared olive-soap is sometimes used. 

If the scalp is very sensitive, borax and water 
or a mixture of the yolks of eggs and lime-water | 
will make a good lather, and will soften and soothe | 
the scalp. Plenty of warm water is needed to 
make a thick lather, which must be thoroughly | 
rubbed into the scalp either with the fingers or | 
with a moderately stiff, long-bristled brush. 

When the head has been thoroughly cleansed | 
the lather should be washed out with warm water, | 
and, if practicable, the scalp should be toned up 
with alternate douches of warm and cold water. | 
After this the scalp and hair must be thoroughly 
dried with a good bath towel and the head 
anointed with sweet oil or vaseline. The addition 
of one teaspoonful of vinegar to a quart of water 
in which the head is washed after shampooing will 
remove any excess of alkali in the soap remaining 
on the hair, and will render the hair soft. 

Great care must be used in drying the hair, 
especially by women. It should not be dressed 
until it is perfectly dry. Otherwise the scalp will 
become rancid and the hair harsh and brittle. The 
hair should be parted and the sealp rubbed thor- 
oughly, another parting made, and the operation 
repeated until the head is thoroughly dry. 

For successful shampooing of the hair it must 
be remembered that it is the scalp and not the 
hair that is to be washed; that both should be 
thoroughly dried afterward, and that the sealp 
should receive in addition a small amount of 
some soothing salve. 
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LITTLE McCOSH. 


The thoroughness with which the celebrated 
Doctor MecCosh carried through whatever he 
undertook was characteristic of him, even at a 
tender age, according to a story told by John 
Van Cleve in the Century Magazine. 

On a certain day when he was about eight years 
old his mother was to make her regular visit to 
the nearest market town, and the boy was to enjoy 
the dignity of escorting her as a reward for good 
behavior. The drive was delightful, and the sense 
of merit and importance grew stronger and 
stronger in the child’s mind. 

In the main street of the town the horses and 
carriage were sent to the inn stables and the shop- 
ping tour began. By and by the mother entered a 
grocery, leaving her son at the door with strict 
injunctions to keep his hands off the tempting 
wares exhibited at the entrance. 

Before long a sweep, with all his sooty armor 
upon him, spied in the doorway the small but 
important figure, somewhat conscious of his best 
clothes, and began a series of those insulting ges- | 
tures with which street gamins express disdain | 
and sportive contempt. | 

For a time the young countryman held himself | 
in, but he had been “brought up on gude parriteh,” | 
and there was a limit to his patience. When this | 
point was reached he fell upon the mocking sweep 
and thrashed him thoroughly before his mother, | 
attracted by the gathering crowd, could interfere. 

What was little MeCosh’s dismay when, instead 





| Was no way down nor any wharf. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


! 


of the approbation which he felt he had earned, 
the crowd broke out into laughter at the sight of 
his sooty and smutty face and garments. } 





The carriage was instantly recalled, the bedrag- | STAMPS x 


gled victor was hurried into it, and the eagerly 
expected day of pleasure was turned into one of | 
humiliation by the long and dreary ride homeward | 
and the reproofs of his father. 


A COOL YANKEE. 


Sir Daniel Lysons says that many years ago, 
travelling in Canada and the United States, he 
came to a good-sized river which he had to cross 
by a ferry—a large scow with a rough deck, which 
had some poles lashed along the far side to pre- | 
vent the coach and horses from going overboard 
when they embarked. | 

| 





There was a high bank on the side of the river. | 
The boat was made fast underneath it, but there | 


Our driver, a tall, hard-looking Yankee, gave us | 
no time to think, but drove straight up to the — | 
of the bank, hauled in his leaders alongside of the 
wheelers, and shouted, “Sit fast, gents!” . 

The ground gave way and down we went with 
a tremendous clatter and crash—earth, coach, 
horses, passengers and all—on to the deck of the 
crazy craft. | 

We rolled and swung about most alarmingly for 
a few minutes, Broad Brim holding on tight by the | 
horses, till at length the boat became more tran- 
quil. Then he quietly remarked: - | 
“Well, stranger, I guess we’ve done it this time. 
Last week we went over, and there were three 
men drowned.” 


NOT TO BE RESISTED. 


Some years ago at a session of the Legislature | 
of Kentucky an effort to repeal the law offering a 


| bounty on foxes’ scalps was made, but was defeated | 


by the appeal of a member from a mountainous 
and sparsely settled region. 


“Do the gentlemen want to deprive my constitu- 
ents and me of the benefits of hearing the gos el | 
reached?” he demanded, with indignation in his 
ne and overspreading his rugged countenance. 
“We are all Methodists up my way, and our 
preachers won’t come without we can give ’em | 
chickens, I know. We can’t raise chickens unless | 
the foxes are killed by somebody, that’s sure; and | 


there aint anybody that can afford to spend their | 


time hunting foxes and get nora to pay for it. 

“So, gentlemen, if you repeal this law, b ke be 
depriving my constituents of the benefit of hearing 
the gospel preached; that’s the way it looks to 
me!’ 


This reasoning was too much for the legislature, 
and for the time being the law was not repealed. 





TOO MUCH. 


It is said that the famous English singer, Mrs. 
Billington, had a voice which was not only sweet 
and of great compass, but so powerful that no 
orchestra ever drowned its tones. 


While her husband was ais as her musical 
manager he appeared particularly anxious to 


| impress the public with this fact of the great 


»wer of her voice, and on one or two occasions 
displayed his desire in an amusing a 

At one time Mrs. Billington was rehearsing for 
a coneert to be given in a large hall, and in one of 
her songs she was to be accompanied * a trumpet 
obligato. The trumpeter blew with all his might 
and main, but his best efforts were met with a call 
of “Louder! louder!’ from the insatiable con- 
ductor. 

At last the trumpeter laid down his instrument, 
and surveying Mr. —- with indignation on 
his purple face, he gasped: 

“Louder and louder be ferry easy to say, but 
vere is de vind” 


HOW HE BECAME EMINENT. 


When a man becomes great the world is always 
glad to know how he did it, and the Lewiston 
Journal thus reports the experience of an old 
gentleman in a Penobscot County town: 


“Why, boys,” he said to the young men who 
were talking about office and office-holding in the 
corner grocery, “I can tell ye something ’bout that 
myself. I’ve had some considefable experience in 
that line. When I begun, wal, ’twa’n’t much of a 
hitch that time. But ye know you've always got 
to start somewhere, and can’t be too particular to 
begin with. 

“When I begun ’twa’n’t nothing more than 
school agent, but I took that and thanked ’em for 

. Wal, arter that I kept risin’ and risin’ till I 
‘ot to be third selee’man, I did, and people won- 
dered how I did it; but it was mostly because I 
wasn’t ashamed to begin ’way down to the foot of 
the ladder and work up.” 


_ 
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HIS DESTINATION. 


Mrs. Horace Perry had a fault common to many 
of her sex: when she saw her husband’s back she 
always asked him where he was going! 


Interest, doubtless, had originally prompted her 
questioning, but long after she had ceased to care 
in the least where he went she continued to call 
after him, ““Whar ye goin’, Harry?” 

Mr. Perry invaria' “it, answered promptly. and 
what is more, truthfully. Occasionally he turned 
out a neat ney such as, “If I tol’ ye, Maria, ye’d 
know more’n I do,” but this was the extent of his 
rebellion. 

One day, however, og as he was disappearing 
round the corner of the barn, the familiar words 
“Whar ye goin’, Harry?” stirred up a tempest of 
wrath within him. e halted and faced about; 
resolution in his bearing, defiance in his eyes. 

“Maria,” he said, slowly and distinctly, “I’m 
goin’ whar I’m goin’, that’s whar I’m goin’.” 


ONE GOOD USE FOR HIGH HEELS. 


The story goes that a fashionable woman, who 
wore high-heeled shoes, asked a famous artist how 
she could acquire a graceful carriage. His reply 
is worthy of remembrance, and will be as long as 
high-heeled shoes are made. 

Take off your high-heeled shoes, he answered, 
place them on the top of your head; when you can 
walk with those shoes perfectly balanced you will 
have the gait of a goddess, and for the first time 
since French heeled shoes were invented they will 
really have served to help, and not to disfigure, a 
woman. 


White teeth. “Brown's Cumphorated Saponaceous 
LAdv. 


Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 








Co., 1469 Hodiamont, 


10 stamps and large list FREE! L. DovER 

















Mocha and Java. 


Sold only in one- and two-pound cans. 


Never sold in bulk. 


A FOOD PRODUCT in _ Packages 


der the NAME and 


Fraud or Admixture. 


We have made the coffee business a life 
study and our brands of Boston 
Coffees are acknowledged mz, Connoisseurs 


0 
the most satisfying in the wor 
Our 


i 

tribution, and the Consumer 
has an absolute guarantee that 
every pound will prove satisfac- 
tory and better than any other 
brand of Coffee on the market. 
Insist upon having this brand. 
There is no other “just as good.” 


DWINELL, WRIGHT & CO., 
BOsTO . 


iN, 


Roas 


un- 
LABEL of a Reliable 
House guarantees the Consumer against 


ited 











St. Louis, Mo. 




















nan, Pink and White. 


18 Tulips, best mixed sorts, beautiful 5e 


} $ Easter Lilies from Bermuda 
D 2 Chinese Lilies, sacred 


E 2 Washington Lilies, new, beautiful 25e 


F 6 Lily of the Valleys, large pipes 
G 30 Freesias, Alba 

H 28 Crocuses, all colors, mixed 

I 10 Jonquils; sweet-scente 

J 12 Blue Jacket Lilies 

K 2 Calla Lilies, large, wh 


ite 
L_ 15 Oxalis, splendid mixed buttercup 25c. 
Tuberoses 4 


M 15 Double Pearl 
N 8 Madonna Lilies 


One Gatpicone ree for all kinds of bulbs. 





‘der early and avoid the rush. 


‘Highest-Grade Bulbs. 


What You Can Buy For 25 cts. 
A 5 iypetatine, Red, White and Blue, 
0) 


L Lee NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 
_K 
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OCTOBER 1, 1896. 


To all Unemployed Men 


and Women who are willing to use their 
influence with pao comes! a and 
acquaintances in explaini owing the 
practical working of a very simple device 
recently patented, we will give an opportunity 
to earn some money. 

Any intelligent man can earn from one 
to two dollars a day: an active man can 
— > 5 oe 

articulars, prices, me’ vice 
and suggestions will be carefully. given to the 
peri to apply perp sk 2c. ey bow 
each city, town illage in the i 
States. Address, 


PRATT FASTENER COMPANY, 
200 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








of your raisins and grapes and 

prevent appendicitis. You can 

seed them yourself, without loss 
of time or tax of patience, with the 


- Faterris 
Ralsin <=. deeder 


Removes seeds without waste. Always 
ready for use, never gets out of order. 
No. 36, seeds a pound in 5 minutes, $1.00. 
No, 38, seeds a pound = 
in a minute, $2.50. Z 
At hardware dealers. 
THE ENTERPRISE 
M’P’G CO. OF PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the Enter- 
prise Meat Choppers. 
Send two 2c stamps 
for the“Enterprising 
Housekeeper ’’ — 200 















and 
Grape 
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Si 


@ the artof cooking 
was originated,there has 
been no food product so 


A, successful in every way as 
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OTTOLENE 


f Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 
‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THE N. K. FarrBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Safety comes first, 
in washing. 
making the work easy, as long as it's 
risky or dangerous ? 
matter how little a thing costs, or how 
many prizes you 
and ruins 
that you want to take any chances. 


What is the use of 
What does it 


et with it, if it rots 
e clothes? It can’t be 


Use Pearline. Nothing that has ever 


been used for washing or cleaning 
is more absolutely harmless than 
Pearline. 


It gives you the easiest, the 


quickest, the most thoroughly economical 
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’ Baby’s happy because his feeding bottle is fitted with the 


Davidson % Health Nipple No. 48. 


: 
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Being absolutely pure, 

these nipples prevent 
the babies having sore 
mouths. 

THE COLLAR 
makes collapse impos- 
sible and so prevents 
colic. 

If you cannot obtain them 


of your dealer we will mail 
a dozen post-paid for 60 cts. 
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The Nipple 
Free Sample mailed on with a Collar. 


receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue of Davidson Nipples, Atomizers, 
Syringes, &c., Mailed Free. 
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Made to Sing. 


An amusing story of Signor Pasquale Brignoli, 
the silver-toned tenor of a quarter of a century 
ago, is told by Mr. Albert L. Parkes. The 


purity and sweetness of Brignoli’s voice caused 0 @ new magistrate. “What do you wish to 
him to be so much flattered and sought after that | have me do for you, good woman ?” he asked. 


he sometimes forgot that anything could be due 
to another than Pasquale Brignoli, and while 
acknowledging the duty of society to the great 


of viewing the subject. 

Having joined a company under that courteous 
impresario, Max Maretzek, for the purpose of 
making a tour through Cuba and Mexico, Signor 
Brignoli met with a disappointment at Havana. 
He there found himself in the unaccustomed 
position of second favorite. The success of the 
evening was made by Signor Amodio, another 
member of the company, whose beautiful baritone 
voice charmed the audience. 

Such lack of discernment on the part of the 
listeners could not be brooked by Pasquale 
Brignoli. He determined to revenge himself as 
he had often done in New York when anything 


or anybody displeased him, and accordingly, on | 
the afternoon of the day upon which he was next | 
advertised to sing, he sent word to Maretzek that | 


owing to a sore throat he could not appear. 

There was one fact, however, with which 
Brignoli was unacquainted. In Cuba official 
censors are present at all performances to see that 
the programme is carried out according to adver- 
tisement. When a singer is unable through 
illness to appear, the manager is required to notify 
the municipality, and the censor sends an official 
doctor to examine and report upon the condition 
of the ailing artist. If he be found really ill the 
manager is permitted to employ a substitute, but 
should it be a sham, it is perform, pay a fine, or 
go to prison, for the shammer. 

Maretzek, of course, notified the censor, and 
about four o’clock in the afternoon an official 
doctor visited the irate tenor. He found him 
exhibiting a vast capacity for the consumption of 
macaroni, but upon examining his throat could 
find no symptoms of soreness. Then the courte- 
ous man of medicine advised his patient to finish 
his hearty meal, and before going to the opera- 
house to take a short drive, assuring him that he 
would then be fit to sing. 

Brignoli’s answer was anything but polite, and 
upon its being reported at headquarters, another, 
and this time a military doctor, with two uni- 
formed attendants, was sent to examine the 
singer. He exhibited none of the smiling 
hopefulness of the first physician, but after 
solemn examination declared: ‘Yes, there are 
preliminary symptoms of yellow fever.” Then, 
after writing for a few moments, he dispatched 
one of the attendants with the whispered word, 
“Quick.” 

By this time the tenor was becoming decidedly 
nervous. 
tamper with healthy organs, and at last his 
suspense proved too much for his pride, and he 
begged the doctor to tell him what remedy he 
had prescribed. 

“Only a mild dose,” was the cheering reply. 
“You see, I shall begin by applying two hundred 
leeches to your throat, and intend to repeat the 
dose till the throat is relieved.” 


“Two hundred leeches!” screamed Brignoli, | 
his clear voice easily reaching the high B under | 


“Two hundred 
Believe me, I am perfectly well, and 


the influence of his excitement. 
leeches! 


I will show you to-night whether, and how, I| 


can sing.” 

And under the incentive of the two hundred 
leeches he did sing at that night’s performance in 
a manner that astonished his impresario akmost 
as much as it did the public, the critics and the 
censors. 


+ 
* 





Mandarins’ Ways. 


In “A Cycle of Cathay,” Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
president emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen 
College at Peking, tells some stories which are 
fresh evidence that the Chinese, as the result of 
centuries of official corruption, were ripe for 
conquest by a comparatively well - governed 
neighboring nation like Japan. 

It was thousands of years ago that Confucius 
wrote that, in passing by a lonely mountain with 
some of his followers, he heard the wailing of a 
woman. He inquired the cause of her grief, and 
was told that her husband and child had been 
eaten by a tiger. 

“Why do you live in such a wild place, then ?” 
the sage asked. 

“We came here,” the woman replied, “to be 
free from the exactions of the mandarins.” 

“Mark that,” said the sage, turning to his 
<a “evil officers are more dreaded than 

igers.” 

This story is constantly cited at the present 
day, with good reason; for the exactions of the 
mandarins have never ceased in China. 





| she answered. ‘You have pity on the poor, and 
| I have been told that you give every poor family 
artist, he ignored the debt of the artist to an ap- | 2 donkey.” 

preciative public. There came a time when he) ~~ — . 
unwillingly learned that there was another way | While I am thinking about it, you may go out and 
| buy me’a pound of salt.” 


| charged the poor woman three times the regula- 


He knew how dangerous it was to | tain 








| ivery wurrd he said about it, mum!” 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Now and then good mandarins are to be found, 
however ; and it seems to be the case with them, 
as with the little girl with the curl, that when 


they are good they are very, very good. The| 


people have a way, when they have had a good 
magistrate and he has died or been replaced, of 
hanging up at the gate of the city a pair of his 
boots. This is a polite hint to his successor that 
they would like to have him walk in the late 
magistrate’s footsteps. 

Of one of these good mandarins Doctor Martin 
tells this story: A poor woman appealed for help 


“The fame of your honor has come in advance,” 


“Indeed ?” answered the magistrate. ‘‘Well, 


When she came back with the salt the magis- 
trate ascertained how much she had paid for it 
and where she had got it. The dealer had 


tion price. The magistrate had the man brought 
before him, imposed a fine upon him, handed the 
fine to the woman and said, ‘““Now you may go 
out and buy your donkey.” 


<- 92 -——_ 


And Why Not? 


The Chicago Record boldly declares that there 
is one woman’ in that city who has solved the 
servam question, and that there is one girl there 
who is satisfied with her place. The woman, it 
seems, had tried “help’’ of all kinds, Irish, 
Swedish, American, till she was in despair. 
One day her husband said: 


“It seems to me you might find plenty of nice 
girls who would be willing to do the work if you 
paid them enough, and who would good- 
natured and companionable, too, if you treated 
them nicely.” 

“But I should have to make such a girl one of 
the family,” said the wife. 

‘‘Well, what of it?” answered the husband, 
with a man’s disregard of some very sacred 
conventionalities. ‘‘A nice girl, such as I speak 
of, would be a good companion for you when I 
am absent, and would have sense enough not to 
get in the way when I am at home.” 

The wife did not acknowledge herself convinced, 
but the next day she put the following advertise- 
ment into one or two newspapers: 
wt nice, companionable young lady to do 


eneral housework (no washing) for a family of 
two; must be refined and quiet. 


It happened, so the Record says, that exactly | 
such a girl as the woman had in mind read the | 
advertisement. She had never thought of “going | 


out to service,” but her work—making neckties— 
barely supported her, and something in the word- 
ing of the advertisement led her to say to herself, 
“Why not answer it?” 

She did answer it. The woman was pleased 
with her note, and now for more than a year the 
girl has had a good home and the woman an 
equally good servant. . 

The girl has a room nearly as good as that of 
the mistress of the house ; many of her employers’ 
friends are her friends, and when these friends 
call upon her she receives them in the lor. 
Her employers never dream of speaking of her to 
strangers by her first name. When her employers 
are absent from home she is at liberty to invite 
some one to ~ wit her, and she often accom- 
panies her employers to social or church enter- 


ments. 
On the other hand, the girl does the household 
work as it has never been done before, with 
touches of dainty attention which are constant 
surprises to her employers. She does it in her 
own fashion and at her own time, and does not 
insist upon being with her employers at all times. 

Her own room is quite pleasant enough to spend 
an evening in now and then, and she realizes that 
the most delightful guest is better appreciated for 
occasional absences. She sits with them at meals 
when — are quite alone, looking after the table 
service, of course; but when guests are present 
she prefers to wait upon them. She prides herself 
upon being always mv and she never appears 
in company uninvited, al frequently assured 
of her invariable welcome. 


* 








COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The blishers of the Cc 





send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 


Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, 
University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





Individual teaching. Send for njotares and cireular. | 


B. KNAPP, 5S. B. 





Il. 






The Maine State College, orono, Mr. 


A SCHOOL OF SCLENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 


f study:—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 


v0 
will be pleased to | Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, 


Preparatory Medicine. 7Zuition and Rooms Free. Tota 
annual expenses, including board, #200. Military drill. 
For catalogue address, A. W. HARRIS, President. 





Music or Normal School, College or 
| 








Vermont Academy, Saxvron’s River, Vr. 
For Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed. One of the best 
schools in the country for College preparation and 
for general training. Gymnasium. Military Drill. 
Catalogue free. OMER C. BRISTOL, Principal. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year opens per 
20,000 med. calls in 9%. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. (Send 
for Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





e Ashburnham, 
Cushing Academy, “mass. 
Co-educational. Six courses of study. New buildings. 


Large Gymnasium. Fine Laboratories. $200 a year. 
Send for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, Principal. 
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No Consequence. 


When a person has at last plucked up courage 
to make a long-dreaded confession, he often finds 
that the results are by no means so unpleasant as 
he had feared they would be. 


“T dunno, Mrs. Wailthers,” said that lady’s 
faithful maid-of-all-work, who had lately me 
her troth to a well lo elderly plumber; ‘“‘I 
dunno but I’d orter tell Moichael about me four 
front being knocked out by a fall tin years 
ago, and me having false wans to take their 
places, mum. It’s mesilf that smoiles a good 
dale, and it’s come over me that maybe Moichael 
thinks they’re growing in me own jaw, mum, 
and admoires them.” 

“‘Why, I hardly see the necessity of speaking 
to Mi 1 about them,” said Mrs. Walters, 
we: “but if you feel worried about the matter, 

certainly should tell him before you are 
married.” 

“T’ll tell him this very noight,” said Bridget, 
gloomily, “to get it off me moind; thin if he 
wants to break off the match, he can do it.” 

The next morning Bridget’s face wore such a 
beaming smile that her mistress ventured to ask 
her the effect of the dreaded revelation upon 





Michael. 

“Tt’s himsilf that’s a sinsible man,” said 
Bridget, gaily. “I towld him the whole truth, | 
and for a minute I thought he looked a bit | 
disapp’inted. But he got roight over it, anny- | 
way, and says he, real hearty, ‘Fwhat’s a few 
teeth, more or less, when it comes to cukin’ and | 
lookin’ afther a man?’ says he. 





And that was | 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Lan uages. Fromelementary grades tohighest 
artistic requirements. Students received atany time. 

Calendar and prospectus free. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 











ot. 16. Part tuition for clinical service. | 


Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Etc. 


Times are hard and you want to save money. 
You can save on the term rate and you can save 
on the annual rate by attending the Boston 
Commercial College. You might as well 
Mave the money as to give it away needlessly. 

Advantages: The location is the best; the 
light is the bests the air is the best; general 
appointments are the best; the instruction is 
the most thorough of any; the shorthand depart- 
ment is the longest established and the most 
successful; the Actual Business Department 
surpasses all others; the general tone is high 
and students ure aided in obtaining positions, 


Call or send for circular. 
BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., Boston. 
Entrance, with elevator, 1 Beacon St. Office, Room 52. 





















is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the public, but in addition, being com- 
we almost entirely of pure gluten, is one of the most 
vealthful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and being 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use of 
diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Cushman Bros., 78 Hudson St., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book. 








Burdett 








. J BoE Eo oS wo Cee 
Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
cl ber of C rce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 





New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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about it. Send for it. 
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Your—= 


What visions you have of it 
and its furnishings... . 


=’ Furnishings 
4 You Want 


You Want 
You Want 


We Have five stores full of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Dishes, Lamps, 
Clocks, Stoves, everything to furnish a house complete. 


We Have a finely illustrated book, just published, that tells all 


If you need one piece of Furniture, we have it. 


If you want to furnish your new home complete we keep every- 
thing you need and we’ll save you money. 


Send for our Book, ‘HOME FURNISHINGS,” FREE. 


ARTHUR McARTHOUR & CO., 16-26 Cornhill, BOSTON. 





New Home! 





! That’s 

the Point. 
stylish, up-to-date furnishings. 
well-made, reliable furnishings. 


all you can get for your money. 
That’s right. 
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For Fifty-Seven Years—Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 
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a Ae i © MUSIC ‘TEACHERS, especially, we extend a most cordial * 
As invitation. Come and see us. Look over our factory. Ascer- Ais 
tt. tain points of interest in the manufacture of a First Piano, Vag’ 
AX endorsed by such musicians as ~ > K. Paine, T. Adamowski, Carlyle — 

VV, Petersilea, Carl Zerrahn, Dana ge 
SS as We shall be glad to accord that honorable treatment to Music Y 

As Teachers which we have extended for the nearly sixty years of our al fh 
ibd existence. If you cannot call upon us, write to us. lal 





~ A.M.McPhail Piano Co., ¥ 


786 Washington Street (opp. Hollis), Boston. 
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“HOUSEHOLD” 


7, 





Beautiful Our 


Art (suarantee 


Souvenir Covers 


Mailed Every 


Free. Feature. 





Appeals to the Eye like a Letter from Home. 


The above represents our Square Parlor for the Heating of homes. The construction is such as will be recognized 
as good common-sense methods. All the Nickel work is removable. It has a large Oven in the top and Teakettle 
Attachment on the back of Stove. The Feed Door is tightly fitted and has our Gas-Burning Attachment, which prevents 
gas coming into the room. The Door is large enough to put coal in without scattering on the floor. 

The Fire-Box is of good size and is lined with bricks, which prevents the burning out of the iron casing. It is also 
protected on the top with an iron guard-plate to keep the coal from falling into the flues on each side of the Fire-Box, 
which insures the working of the Stove. The Draw-Centre Grate, which can be removed without disturbing the linings, 
can be used as a Shaking Grate, or by pulling out the centre allows all Clinkers and Ashes to. be removed with the aid 
of the Anti-Clinker door in the front. The Ash-Pan is of good size, is cast-bound with wrought-iron bail and rests on 
slides so that in removing the Ash-Pan the ashes are not scattered on the hearth or floor. 

The Ash-Pit which contains the Ash-Pan is dust-tight, fitted with a Dust Damper in the back, which when pulled 
out allows all dust to go up the chimney. The Flues extend entirely underneath the Ash-Pit, which insures a positive 
base-heating Stove. 


Made in Two Sizes, Nos. 16 and 18. Sold by the best dealers only. Prices mailed on application. 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, - TAUNTON, MASS. 
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